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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
05755 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


June 1977 


Dear Bread Loafer: 


This letter is a happy harbinger for returning Bread Loafers, and one which 
should be helpful to those about to enjoy their first summer on the Mountain. 


Your final bill has been sent from Middlebury College. To avoid inconvenience 
at the opening of the School, will you please send your payment in the envelope pro- 
vided with the bill? In addition, you should return the enclosed arrival card and 
the medical information form to the Bread Loaf Office in Old Chapel. 





The Bread Loaf campus is twelve miles from Middlebury, the closest bus stop. 
Ihe Bread Loaf taxi will meet &ll Vermont Transit buses at the Stamp Shop in Middle- 
bury on June 29th. Ask the driver to take you to the Stamp Shop; do not get off at 
the College. Early morning arrivals on June 29th will be transported from the Middle- 
bury Inn to Bread Loaf at 10 a.m. There is a charge of $2.50 for the trip. More ex- 
pensive transportation by private taxi would be your responsibility. There are Grey- 
hound or Vermont Transit buses from Montreal, Boston, Albany, and New York City. A 
9:30 a.m. express bus from New York arrives at h:10 p.m. with & lunch stop in Albany. 
It would be wise to check the summer schedule which goes into effect June 22nd. 








If you &re traveling by car, you should turn off the main Rutland-Burlington high- 
way (U.S. Route T) at the junction of State Highway 125, four miles southeast of Middle- 
bury. The Bread Loaf campus is eight miles east of this junction on Route 125. 





Air New England and Delta Airlines have flights from Boston to Burlington. Allegheny 
Airlines has service from New York and Albany. Connections from Burlington to Middlebury 
can be made on Vermont Transit buses. 


Upon arrival &t Bread Loaf you should go to the Inn Desk to check in and to receive 
your room and post office box assignments. Please read the Preliminary Announcements 
which you will receive from Dick Ross, the Inn Manager, and then call at the Secretary's 
Office to register and to confirm your course program with Anne Hoover. Then from a 
representative from the Comptroller's Office, in the Blue Parlor, you may obtain your 
ID card (as receipt for full payment made). 





Luneh at 1:00 on Wednesday, June 29, will be the first meal served to members of 
the School. No rooms will be available before the morning of June 29, except for waiters 
and waitresses who are expected to arrive on June 28, and for faculty and staff. The 
first meeting of the School will be held at 7:30 p.m., June 29, in the Little Theatre. 
Classes start at 8:30 a.m., Thursday, June 30. 


The School supplies blankets, but not bed linen and towels to Students. The School 
recommends that you take advantage of the service provided by the Foley Linen Service. 
This service consists of two bed sheets, one pillow case, and three bath towels delivered 
each week. The cost is $21. for the session, $8. of which is a deposit which will be re- 
funded at the end of the session. If you are interested in this service, please fill out 
the enclosed order form and return directly to Foley's Linen with your check. Students 
may, however, bring their own linen. Washers and dryers are available in the renovated 
Fire House on campus. Even if they don't always work, at least rejoice with the Ladies 
of Larch who will no longer live in a laundromat. 

















c pie 


You should bring informal clothing for country wear, both for cool (40° 50°F) 
and warm (75° - 90°F) wet and dry weather. Vermont weather is notoriously fickle. 
It is advisable to bring your favorite insect repellent. 


Radios, hi-fi sets and so-called clock radios (unless you use earphones) are not 
permitted in the dormitories, which are far from soundproof. A subscription to the 
New York Times may be purchased at the Front Desk for those who believe that something 
out there might have happened. A public TV set will be brought on campus for viewing 
if news warrants - the California earthquake, the abdication of Elizabeth II, that sort 
of thing. 


For your own convenience, you should bring traveler's checks which may be cashed 
at the Front Desk; since after August 1, local banks will not honor personal checks. 


Pets are not allowed in the dormitories, or in public buildings. If you must bring 
an animal, please make prior arrangements to have it kept off campus. A barking dog can 
seriously disrupt a class on a quiet mountain campus, or set off a barking Director. You 
do neither your colleagues nor your pet a service in bringing it on campus. 





You should inform correspondents to address you at: 


Bread Loaf School of English 
Bread Loaf Rural Station 
Middlebury, VI 05753 





Please make clear that your School of English address is, alas, only temporary. Simply 
notify your local post office to forward your mail to Bread Loaf only during July to 
mid-August. Newspapers and magazines cannot be sent back to the real world once you 
leave the Mountain. Express packages sent in advance should be addressed to you 

c/o Campus Security, CARR HALL (for Bread Loaf), Middlebury College, Middlebury, VT 05753. 
They will be delivered to Bread Loaf. 


Since the Front Desk closes at 10:00 p.m., it is sometimes difficult to complete 
late-evening calls expeditiously. Try to have in-coming calls made well before 10 p.m., 
with allowances for time differential in long distance calls. . Emergency telephone 
messages, of course, will be delivered at any time. The Bread Loaf campus telephone 
number is (802) 388-7946. 


Have an easy trip. Getting to Vermont is no problem; I prefer not to contemplate 
the trauma of those who believe they must leave at the end of the summer. 


Yours, 


Ve ee e d. 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


Enecls. 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
05753 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


June 1977 


Dear Off Campus Bread Loafer when On Campus: 


I want to welcome all relatives and friends of Bread Loaf students to the 
Mountain. Bread Loaf is a lot more than a School; it is a community of shared 
intellectual, social and recreational engagements. You who are not enrolled 
students are cordially invited to join in as many on-campus activities as you 
wish, to attend the evening lectures, picnics, receptions, movies and plays, 
or to use the tennis courts, the Johnson Pond, the Snack Bar in the Barn. You 
may purchase a meal ticket at the Front Desk whenever you'd like to join on- 
campus Bread Loafers for a meal. If you'd like to audit an occasional class, 
you may do so after checking with Anne Hoover to see whether the instructor 
permits auditors. It has been an honored tradition since 1920 to pay the School 
a $1.00 a class hour to help the secretaries meet their routine office expenses 
at Bread Loaf. This fee has not gone up in 57 years, and must now be the 1920 
equivalent of $10. Rick Pagano, the Theatre Production Manager, would welcome 
your assistance in mounting our four dramatic productions. You may try out for 
& part in our plays; our major production this summer is Juno and the Paycock. 

The spirit of that last paragraph is meant to be warm and real, but we should 
recognize that it can also be abused. The rights of resident students can uninten- 
tionally be infringed upon by visitors. First, dogs brought on campus create a 
serious nuisance by barking outside open classroom windows, or annoy students and 
faculty in the Barn. Perhaps a more vexing problem is that of unattended children. 
Since the Barn is one of the few places where students can have conferences with 
faculty - there are no faculty offices - it cannot be a place, delightful as it is, 
where children cavort at will. With the new laundry near our classrooms and the 
parking lot, children just mustn't be turned loose to romp while the family wash 
‘is being mangled. My tone is not meant to be querulous, but it is my responsibil- 
ity to balance necessities and privileges and to create an educational environment 
which supports the central purpose of the School. 


I ask for your help in making the summer a truly enjoyable one for us all. 


Cordially, 


(en c 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 





BREAD LOAF — MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MEDICAL INFORMATION FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS: In order to attend Bread Loaf, you must complete this form. 
Except where otherwise noted, we require that you provide all the information requested. 
WHERE NECESSARY, ATTACH ADDITIONAL SHEETS OF INFORMATION. 
NOTE: Do not use the reverse side of this form; it is reserved for use b yy the College physician. 
TYPE OR PRINT — Send the completed form to the Bread Loaf Office, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury VT 05753 
If you put your name on the envelope and mark it “Medical Information - Confidential," it will be opened only 
by the Bread Loaf Medical Staff. 


NUM D eho Sei 33. Roe mock. Fede morum cbe dU e A eed s NAE Coe eio enna de e etc mE NK UD 
o-dblease'listanyarmedicatiopsswhichnyouratnereurhentlVatakilg eee TR 
7. Are you allergic to any medicines? ................. Mihi chpoRnes pice a. 1 coco ee eod Mc MR m o De 
GE OUI tbenbirrenTaiyfo RANGO RR PRERRRRRRR 


9. In case of emergency, please notify: 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL AND CONFERENCE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


MIDDLEBURY, VT 05753 


INSURANCE 


We have provided a plan of accident insurance for summer school students. 
The plan provides medical reimbursement for the expense arising from an 
accident. Reimbursement will be made up to a maximum of $1,000. for each 
accident. The plan is broad in scope and covers all accidents, wherever the 
student may be, during the term of the policy. 


Exclusions -- The plan does not cover: eyeglasses or hearing aids; dental 
treatment unless treatment is necessitated by injuries to sound natural 
teeth; loss caused by plastic surgery for cosmetic purposes; loss caused 
by war or any enemy action; loss resulting from having been in or on an 
aircraft unless riding as afsre-paying passenger in a passenger aircraft 
operated by an incorporated passenger carrier; nor an expense incurred by 
a student after twelve months from date of termination of the student's 
insurance. In the event that the insured is covered by the Automobile 
Medical Payments provision of a motor vehicle policy, no duplication of 
payments will be made for automobile claims. In such an event there will 
be payment of any expense up to the policy limit that might exceed the 
amount of medical payments applicable to the particular case. 


Claims ~- In the event of accident, claims should be reported to Fred S. 
James & Company, One Boston Place, Boston, MA 02101, within 30 days from 
date of the accident. Claim forms are available from the Bread Loaf Nurse. 
Medical bills must be submitted within 90 days from date of treatment. 

The insurance will be effective for the periods indicated below: 


English School 27 June = 14 August, 1977 


Writers' Conference 15 August ~ 28 August, 1977 





1977 SUMMER SESSION 


FOLEY'S LINEN SERVICE 


The charge for Foley's Linen Service is as follows: 


(Linen bundle consists of two sheets, a pillow case and three turkish towels.) 


T week session 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH Linen $21, with an $8 refund upon 
return of the linen at the end of 
the session. 


Weekly Linen Exchange Tuesday, behind the Inn 
————————— a me ee co me Clip HEr e-em = = em m m m mme ee eee ne 
RETURN THIS COUPON TO: Foley's Linen Service 


133 State Street 
Rutland, VI O5TOl 


Please enter my order for weekly linen service ^ yes 
I will be attending the 7 week session of Bread Loaf ; 


Enclosed is my check for $ i part of which will be returned to me 
after the end of the session (per schedule above). 


Name: 





Home Address (for return of deposit) __ 


(Zip Code) 


Campus Address: Bread Loaf Rural Station, Middlebury, VT 05753 








BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH -- BASIC INFORMATION 


197 


Please hang on to these sheets for reference throughout the summer, 





Mr. Ross, Front Office Manager, will answer any questions about room 
and board, mail and any incidental charges you may incur (aside from 
the regular bill for tuition, room and board). 


Mr. Cubeta and Miss Hoover should be consulted about initial registra- 
tion, payment of bills, and information about courses, lectures and 
academic credit, 


REGISTRATION 


Students should confirm their courses at the Secretary's Office as soon 
as possible after arrival. Those who have not registered for courses 
in advance should consult Mr, Cubeta. 


Registration is not complete until a registration card, an address list 
slip, and, in some cases, a car card and an off-campus address card have 
been returned to the Secretary’s Office, Please be sure to complete 
the registration card on both sides. 


Mr, Cubeta must approve all course changes. A charge of one dollar 
will be made for course changes after Monday, July 4 (which is not a 
Bread Loaf holiday). 


OPENING NIGHT 


We will have our first meeting in the Little Theatre at 7:30 Wednesday 
evening. Mr., Cubeta will welcome us and somehow tell us how Shakespeare 
gets Back to Basics by discussing "The Final Shakespearean Let". An 
informal reception will follow in the Barn. 


PARKING 


State Law prohibits parking beside the highway. You are asked to keep 
the road clear, especially in front of the Inn. Faculty at Maple and 
students at Tamarack, Brandy Brook and Gilmore may park their cars on 
the lawn beside the road. Enforcement of the regulation begins today. 


RECEIPTS AND ID'S 


Mrs. Susan Perry will be in the Blue Parlor on Wednesday, June 29, to 
receive payment for all unpaid bills. ID cards will serve as receipts. 


FRONT DESK 


ilr. Richard Ross and Mrs. Hilde Ross, Front Office ilanagers. 
Mr. Jim Cubeta and Becky Warren, Assistants. 

Weekdays and Saturday: 8:00 am to 8:00 pm 

Sundays: 9:00 am to 1:00 pm; 6:00 pm to 8:00 pm 

The switchboard remains open until 10:00 pm. 








Weekdays and Saturdays 8:00 am--5:00 pm. Closed Sunday. 

Outgoing mail should be posted by 3:00 pm on weekdays and by 2:00 pm 
on Saturdays. ee 

Incoming mail is distributed by 10300 am and 5330 pm. 


MEAL HOURS 


Weekdays Saturday Sunday 
Door opens/closes 
Breakfast..7330-8:00 am Breakfast..8:00-8:30am Breakfast. .8-3:30 am 
BUnchiesesclsOU=telS pm "Lunehns..o..1:00-71215pm Bunce .2.,.r=t315 pm 
Dinner.....6:00-6:15 pm Dinner.....6:00-6:15pm Dinner.....6-6315 pm 


Since all waitresses and waiters are students, please come to break- 
fast on time. The door to the Dining Hall is closed at 8:00 am on 
weekdays and at 8:30 am on weekends. State Law forbids the unadorned 
foot on dining room floors, and Miss Thorpe enforces. 


Dietitian: Miss Lois Thorpe 
Head Waiters Mr, Don Keck DuPree 


BOOKSTORE 


Wednesday, June 29 (books only): 
8230-12330, 2300-5300 

Thursday, June 30 (books only): 
8:00-12:30, 1230-2330 


Regular hours, beginning Friday, July 1, as follows: 


Weekdays 3 
8:15-9:30 
12:30-13:00 
1:45-2:15 


Saturday 3 
8330-9 330 


Our new manager, Becky Warren, comes to us from Middlebury College 
where she majored in English. Her favorite film is Slaughterhouse Five 


Students should buy their texts by Friday because it is often necessar; 
to order additional copies. Becky also requests that auditors not buy 
texts until Thursday or Friday. There are no student charge accounts 
at the Bookstore, A 3$ sales tax is charged for all Stationery and 
drug items. 


Stationery, notebook paper, pencils, ink, etc. can be bought at the 
Bookstore, postcards and stamps at the Front Desk, cigarettes at! the 
Snack Bar in the Barn. 


LIBRARY 


Miss Kay Joyce and Mrs, Shirley Loper, Librarians. 
Commencing Thursday, June 30, the library will be open: 
Weekdays: 8315-12340, 2:00-5:00, 73:15-10:00 

Saturdays 9:00-12:00, 2:00-4:00 
Sunday: 9200-12300, 7315-10200 
The library will be closed during all special programs. 








DIRECTOR'S OFFICE 


You can make regular appointments through Miss Hoover or Mrs. Bennett 
to see Mr. Cubeta. He is always available without appointment. for. 
personal urgencies. 


INFIRMARY 
Miss Marleen Millay, Nurse, 


The Infirmary is in Cornwall. 

Weekdays: 8:00-8:30 am, 1:45-2:15 pm, 6 
Saturday: 8:45-9:15 am, 1:45-2:15 pm, 6 
Sunday s 8245-9315 am, 2:00-2:30 pm, 6:45- 7$ er pm 


Miss Millay asks that anyone who has not handed in their completed 
medical information form to please do so. She has extras. 


SNACK BAR 


Ladies-in-waiting are Betsy Parton, Katy Holland, Sue Harmon and Sara 
Thurber, Daily: 8:30 am to 6:00 pm, 6:30 to 11:00 pm. 


TAXI 


Trips will be made on Tuesdays and Fridays for $2.50 round trip, payable 
at start. Leave the Inn at 2:00 pm and arrive in Middlebury at 2:20. 
Ihe return trip leaves Middlebury at 4:00. The taxi will leave both 
Stations promptly. 


TELEPHONE 


There are pay phones on the ground floor of the Inn near the Bookstore 
ras ae behind the Laundry. Incoming callers must dial (802) 388- 
794 


Except for emergencies, please have all incoming calls placed before 
10:00 pm, when the switchboard closes. Check your mailbox regularly 
for messages, especially around meal time, 


If you plan to be away, please inform the Front Office and leave a phone 
number where you can be reached. 


THE CRUMB 


The Bread Loaf Crumb, a daily bulletin, will be distributed at lunch 
time in the Dining Hall. Off-campus students can get copies at the 
Front Desk. If you have a notice, a tid or a bit for the Crumb, give 
it to editor Sam Swope, put it in his mailbox or leave it at the Secre- 
tary’s Office, 











1977 Schedule of Classes 


Please cooperate 


Except as indicated, all classes will be held in the Barn. 
with our request that there be no smoking in the classes. 





8:30 
37. Studies in the European Novel (V) Mr. Wood Room 3 
73. Novelists and Poets (III) Mr. Hunter Room 5 
101. Yeats and Joyce (III) Mr, Litz Room 2 
102. The Epic Tradition (V) Mr. Mirollo Room 1 
9:30 
45. Contemporary American Drama (IV) Mr. Loper Little 
Theatre 
50. Puritanism and American Literature (IV) Mr. Bercovitch Room 2 
68. Seventeenth-Century Poetry (IE) Mr. Wilders Room 6 
118. Hawthorne and Melville (IV) Mr. Holland Room 3 
152. English Tragedy to 1642 Mr. Seltzer Room 1 
LOS30 
1h. Modern British Poetry (III) Mr. Litz Room 1 
17. Reading, Writing, Rhetoric (I) Mr. Gibson Room 3 
95. Contemporary Fiction (IV) Mr. Wood Room 2 
119. The Novel and English Society (III) Mr. Hunter Room 6 
153. Literature and Art, I (V) Mr. Mirollo Room 4 
sal 3 S30) 
28. Shakespeare's Comedies (II) Mr. Wilders Room 2 
93. Plays, Production Methods & Acting in the 
20th Century (V) Mr. Seltzer Room 6 
144. American Realism (IV) Mr. Holland Room 3 
145. The Myth of America (IV) Mr. Bercovitch Room 1 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 2:00-4:15 
129. Acting Workshop Mr. Mokler Room 1 
Mon., Wed. 2:00-4:15 Exp. in Writing of Poetry (I) Mr. Pack Room 3 
Tues., Thurs. 2:00-4:15 Mr. Mokler Room 1 


Directing Workshop (I) 








THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Program for the 1977 Session 


Thursday, July 7 Martin Price Little Theatre 
Professor of English, 7230 pem. 
Yale University 


Tuesday, July 12 Helen Bacon, Professor of Little Theatre 
Greek and Latin, 7230 Pellle 
Barnard College 
{ "Frost and the Classics" 


Elizabeth Drew Memorial Lecture 


Thursday, Friday, No Exit, Sartre Little Theatre 
d Saturday, July 21, SS. 
2o, and. 23 Offending the Audience 
Handke 


The Bear, Chekhov 


Monday, July 25 Robert Pack, Julian W. Little Theatre 
13 Abernethy Professor of 7 SON pele 
> American Literarue, 
4 Middlebury College 
3 Poetry Reading 
3 Thursday, Friday, Juno and the Paycock Little Theatre 
P. Saturday, August 4, O'Casey 8:30 p.m, 
d 5, and 6 

Saturday, August 13 Commencement Exercises Little Theatre 
4 8:45 Pelle 





Bread Loaf School of English 
July 16, 1977 


JOHN WILDERS and DANIEL SELTZER 


ee eee neem Seer 


I. 
Shakespeare Sonnets 64 and 65 (J We) 
Dylan Thomas "Fern Hill" (D.S. ) 
Hele 
Shake speare Julius Caesar, from Act I, Scene ii 
Cassius (3...) 
Brutus (D.8.) 
TIL: 
Shakespeare Sonnet 73 (ese) 
The Earl of Rochester "Absent from thee.i." (JW. ) 
"A11 my past life..." (RU) 
Shakespeare Sonnet 129 DDS.) 
HS 
Shakespeare Othello, from Act III, Scene iii 
lago (J.W.) 
Othello rS) 


(Note: In this reading, a few lines of dialogue with Emilia 
and Desdemona have been omitted; these will be indicated 
by a pause.) 


Lll 


"To Penshurst" (We) 
"The Love Song of 

Je Alfred Prufrock" 
"On the Death of 

Dr. Robert Levet" 
Cymbeline, "Dirge," 


from Act IV, Scene ii 


Ben Jonson 
ale SA Eliot 
(Doo 
Samuel Johnson 
(J.W. ) 
Shakespeare 
OSA 





Vi. 

Henry IV, Part One, from Act II, Scene iv 
Falstaff (J.W.) 
Prince Hal (DSa) 

~———Shakesneare —_________Henrw, J) Ghopme te Aot TW (3.8: } 

(Note: In this reading, dialogue in the middle of the 
scene with Bardolph, Wart, Bullcalf, Mouldy, and others, 
has been omitted, and will be indicated by a pause.) 


Shakespeare 


Shakespeare Henry IV, Part One, Act V, Scene i 


Tom Stoppard 





Falstaff on "Honor" 


VOLES 


from New-found-1land 


(D.S.) 


Arthur, a very junior Home Office 


Home Office official 
Bernard, a very senior 


CTW) 


Home Office official (D.S.) 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


FILM SCHEDULE - 1977 


‘ri. July 1 The Thomas Crown Affair (Jewison) E 
Sat. July 2 The Magnificent Ambersons (Welles) 
Fri. July 8 Shanghai Express (Sternberg) | 
Sat. July 9 The Bride Wore BLES (Truffaut) 
Fri. July 15 resets (Bunuel) 
Sat. July 16 Never Give a Sucker an Even Break (Cline) 
Sun. July 24 Exterminating Angel (Bunuel) 
Fri. July 29 The Scarlet Empress 
Sat. July 30 Lady from Shanghai (Welles) 
j Sun. Aug. 7 The Wild Child (Truffaut) : 


| Fri. August 12 Rio Bravo (Hawkes) 


id 
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THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL 


presents 





OF ENGLISH 
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Offending \ 
the 
Audience 


July 21, DOM LOTT 
Little Theatre 
86:20 p.m. 





m oru —— (et oa ete ee et aget tege ten us t ^ - x TR l 


a Se LS 


Order of performance: 
Thursday, July 21 and Saturday, July 23 


Offending the Audience (45 min.) 
The Bear (35 min.) 
No Exit (60 min.) 


Friday, July 22 


No Exit (60 min.) 
The Bear (35 min.) 
Offending - the he Audience (45 min.) 


There will be two ten-minute intermissions. 


* * * * + x * * x 


Offending the Audience 
by Peter Handke 


This piece is about theatre, 
This piece is not about theatre, 


--À. Wolk, July 15, 1977 


Michele Lettiere Bob Kramsky 


Judy Nicholson Sam Swope 


Director: CAROL BLLIOTT 


Stage Menager: Cynthia Huntington 


Ihe Bear 


by Anton Chekhov 


Looka Tony Brazina 
Popova Kathie Peteraon 
Smirnov Marshall Messer 
Peasants Terry Ann Cantor 

Donald Ladd 


Rennie liirollo 
Director: RICHARD PAGANO 


Stage Manager: Lucinda Hilbrink 


Special thanks to Henry Palmer for his dueling 


pistols; to Judy Weaver for the hanging portrait 
of her grandfather, Nicolai Stepanovich; to 
Dulcie Scott for her kerosene lamp; to Ryder 
and Margaret Smith. 


* * * * 


ES 
Xx 
* 


No Exit 


by Jean-Paul Sartre 


Valet Norman Smith 
Garcin Dennis-Eric 
Inez Toni Egger 
Estelle Pamela Walker 


Director: DANA B. WESTBERG 


Stage Manager: Michael Laws 





JENE E E S a D ef I GS TY e E RE E —À 


AN EVENING OF ONE-ACT PIAYS 
Order of performance: 
Thursday, July 21 and Saturday, July 23 


Offending the Audience (45 min.) 
The Bear (35 min.) 
No Exit (60 min.) 


Friday, July 22 


No Exit (60 min.) 
The Bear (35 min.) 
Offending the Audience (45 min.) 


There will be two ten-minute intermissions. 


* * * * x * * x 


Offending the Audience 
by Peter Handke 


This piece is about theatre, 
This piece is not about theatre. 


--À. Wolk, July 15, 1977 


Michele Lettiere Bob Kramsky 


Judy Nicholson Sam Swope 


Director: CAROL ELLIOTT 


Stage Manager: Cynthia Huntington 


The Bear 


by Anton Chekhov 


Looka Tony Brazina 
Popova Kathie Peterson 
Smirnov Marshall Messer 
Peasants Terry Ann Cantor 

Donald Ladd 


Rennie Mirollo 
Director: RICHARD PAGANO 
Stage Manager: Lucinda Hilbrink 

Special thanks to Henry Palmer for his dueling 
pistols; to Judy Weaver for the hanging portrait 
of her grandfather, Nicolai Stepanovich; to 
Dulcie Scott for her kerosene lamp; to Ryder 
and Margaret Smith. 

x x * * * * ees 


No Exit 


by Jean-Paul Sartre c UE 
Dane Ves Hberg 


Valet Normen—Smith 
Garcin Dennis-Eric 
Inez Toni Egger 
Estelle Pamela Walker 


Director: DANA B. WESTBERG 


Stage Manager: Michael Laws 
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STUDENT PRODUCTION STAFF 
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lights - Prep. Tom Broderick, Peter Carlos 


Chris Dee, Bruce Fenlason 


Boards Linda Stanich, Beth Olmstead 
Sound Meg Olmstead, Rick Osann 
Properties Judy Weaver 
House 


Anne Badmington, Roselee Bancroft 

Beverly Busch, Jennifer Foree, Leah Keating 
Charlotte Koplinka, Mary Krenitsky 

Cathy Lasswell, Debbie Lopez 

Mary Ellen Minichiello, Marilyn Robitaille 


Cover Design Line Bouthillette 
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STUDENT PRODUCTION STAFF 


Set Construction Tom Broderick, Carolyn Brown 
Bob Burris, Lee Burris, Peter Carlos 

Muffy Field, Jennifer Foree, Anne King 

Colleen McGloughlin, Kim Noling 

Lynn Rakatansky, Marianne Watts 

Ruri Yampolsky, Gila Bercovitch 


Faith Holland, Michele Lettiere 
Shirley Loper, Dora Maillaro 
Judy Weaver 


Costumes 


Peter Carlos, Chris Dee 
Isabel Marcus, Helen Maxson 
Kathy O'Neil, Linda Stanich 


Lights - Prep. 


Boards Kathy O'Neil, Isabel Marcus 

Helen Maxson 

Sound Lucinda Hilbrink 
Properties Judy Weaver, Colleen MeGloughlin 
Makeup Harry Mount, Cathy Griffiths 
House Anne Badmington, Roselee Bancroft 


Beverly Busch, Jennifer Foree 

Charlotte Koplinka, Mary Krenitsky 

Cathy Lasswell, Betsy Lewis 

Mary Ellen Minichiello, Marilyn Robitaille 
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Special thanks to: 
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Kay Bennett, Lucinda Hilbrink, Faith and 
Laurence Holland, Anne Hoover, Catherine 
Joyce, Hilde and Dick Ross, Dulcie Scott, 
Margaret and Ryder Smith, Lois Thorpe and 
the Bread Loaf kitchen staff, 
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JUNO AND THE PAYCOGK 
by Sean O'Casey 


CAST 
(in order of appearance) 


Mary Boyle 
Johnny Boyle 
Juno Boyle 
Jerry Devine 


"Captain" Jack Boyle 


Joxer Daly 


Sewing Machine Man 


Coal Block Man 
Charles Bentham 
Maisie Madigan 
Mrs. Tancred 
First Neighbor 
Second Neighbor 
Needles Nugent 


Margot Sempreora 


David Kester 
Ellen Donkin 
Frank Murray 
Daniel Seltzer* 
Charles Vallely 
Michael Allen 
Daniel Melcher 
Randall Price 
Coleen Conner 
Janet Buss 
Isabel Berger 
Peggi McCarthy 
Paul Nichols 


Historical Note 


Juno and the Paycock takes place six years 
following the Easter Rebellion, when a handful of 
zealous Irish Republicans seized control of govern- 
ment buildings in Dublin and proclaimed Ireland's 
independence, While the "Rising" was suppressed 
and the leaders executed, the British were ultimately 
forced to sign the Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921, and 
the Irish Free State was formed of the Southern 
counties, giving Ireland a provisional assembly. 
The strictures on independence were so severe, 
however, that many Republican leaders (led by the 
newly formed IRA) repudiated the treaty, and civil 
war broke out in 1922. After bloody fighting which 
killed and wounded many and practically destroyed 
O'Connell Street, a major Dublin thoroughfare, the 
"Diehard" Republicans were defeated. One of the 
disaffected leaders of the new Free State died; 


Mobilizer Daniel Melcher another was ambushed on a lonely road one month 
Moving Men Bill Lynch before the time this play begins. 

Bruce Fenlason 
Irregulars Michael Laws ee ee c ce D M t 


Michael Allen 


THEATRE STAFF 


Director: ROBERT LOPER Set Designer 


Stage Manager: Pamela Hunter Technical Director Roger Mooney 
Assistant Stage Manager: Cathy Griffiths : 
cce M M I Mx C T Costume Designer Mary Thomasine Harkins 


Scene: The action is set in the tenement rooms 


of the Boyle fanily in Dublin. Assistant Technical Director Rick Osann 
Rett September, 1922 / i 
Act II A few days later Costumer Mary Guaraldi 
Act III Two months later : : 5 s 

There will be a ten-minute intermission Technical Assistants Elizabeth Bailey 


between each act. Marshall Messer, Bruce Moseley 


* * 3t * * * # * * 


Production Coordinator Richard Pagano 


*Appears through courtesy of Actors! Equity 
Association. 





JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 
by Sean O'Casey 


CAST 
(in order of appearance) 


Mary Boyle 

Johnny Boyle 

Juno Boyle 

Jerry Devine 
"Captain" Jack Boyle 
Joxer Daly 

Sewing Machine Man 
Coal Block Man 
Charles Bentham 
Maisie Madigan 
Mrs. Tancred 

First Neighbor 
Second Neighbor 
Needles Nugent 
Mobilizer 

Moving Men 


Irregulars 


Margot Sempreora 


David Kester 
Ellen Donkin 
Frank Murray 


Daniel Seltzer* 
Charles Vallely 


Miehael Allen 
Daniel Melcher 
Randall Price 
Coleen Conner 
Janet Buss 
Isabel Berger 
Peggi McCarthy 
Paul Nichols 
Daniel Melcher 
Bill Lynch 
Bruce Fenlason 
Michael Laws 
Michael Allen 


Director: ROBERT LOPER 


Stage Manager: Pamela Hunter 


Assistant Stage Manager: Cathy 


Griffiths 


* 3t % * * * x * 


Scene: The action is set in the tenement rooms 
of the Boyle family in Dublin. 
Act I September, 1922 
Act IT A few days later 
Act III Two months later 
There will be a ten-minute intermission 


between each act. 
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*Appears through courtesy of Actors! 
Association. 
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Equity 


Historical Note 


Juno and the Paycock takes place six years 
following the Easter Rebellion, when a handful of 
zealous Irish Republicans seized control of govern- 
ment buildings in Dublin and proclaimed Ireland's 
independence, While the "Rising" was suppressed 
and the leaders executed, the British were ultimately 
forced to sign the Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921, and 
the Irish Free State was formed of the Southern 
counties, giving Ireland & provisional assembly. 
The strictures on independence were so severe, 
however, that many Republican leaders (led by. the 
newly formed IRA) repudiated the treaty, and civil 
war broke out in 1922. After bloody fighting which 
killed and wounded many and praetically destroyed 
O'Connell Street, a major Dublin thoroughfare, the 
"Diehard" Republicans were defeated. One of the 
disaffected leaders of the new Free State died; 
another was ambushed on a lonely road one month 
before the time this play begins. 


* x * * * * X 
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THEATRE STAFF 
Set Designer 


Technical Director Roger Mooney 


Costume Designer Mary Thomasine Harkins 


Assistant Technical Director Rick Osann 


Costumer Mary Guaraldi 


Technical Assistants Elizabeth Bailey 
Marshall Messer, Bruce Moseley 


Production Coordinator Richard Pagano 








STUDENT PRODUCTION STAFF 


Set Construction Tom Broderick, Carolyn Brown 
Bob Burris, Lee Burris, Peter Carlos 

Muffy Field, Jennifer Foree, Anne King 

Colleen McGloughlin, Kim Noling 

Lynn Rakatansky, Marianne Watts 

Ruri Yampolsky, Gila Bercovitch 


Faith Holland, Michele Lettiere 
Shirley Loper, Dora Maillaro 
Judy Weaver 


Costumes 


Peter Carlos, Chris Dee 
Isabel Marcus, Helen Maxson 
Kathy O'Neil, Linda Stanich 


Lights - Prep. 


Kathy O'Neil, Isabel Marcus 
Helen Maxson 


Boards 


Sound Lucinda Hilbrink 


Properties Judy Weaver, Colleen McGloughlin 


Makeup Harry Mount, Cathy Griffiths 
House Anne Badmington, Roselee Bancroft 
Beverly Busch, Jennifer Foree 

Charlotte Koplinka, Mary Krenitsky 

Cathy Lasswell, Betsy Lewis 

Mary Ellen Minichiello, Marilyn Robitaille 
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Stony Fields Antiques, Ripton Antique Store, 
Kay Bennett, Lucinda Hilbrink, Faith and 
Laurence Holland, Anne Hoover, Catherine 
Joyce, Hilde and Dick Ross, Dulcie Scott, 
Margaret and Ryder Smith, Lois Thorpe and 
the Bread Loaf kitchen staff, 
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1977 SENIOR LIST 
Len Buettner, Barbara 
| Caimano, Gary P. 
Fa Dalton, Herbert F. 
E Donkin, Ellen 
I, Goeres, Brent 
p. Golding, Rosemary 


James, Douglas 


y Krauthamer, Jerald 

3" 

ae Krenitsky, Mary 

le. Ladd, Donald 

Y Maeridis-Ennis, Kathleen 
h Maxson, Helen 

Ig McMahon, Martin F. 


Minichiello, Mary Ellen 

Peck, William 8. 

^3 Richards, Dennis (in absentia) 
Sloan, Stephen R. 
Stever, H. Guyford 

ME. Stowell, William R. 

Hvers Cnartes i 


Woodward, Thomas (in absentia) 


M.Litt Candidate 


hy Webb, Elizabeth 
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VO 


Candidates for Master of Letters Degree 


Abbott, Lawrence 

Anhorn, Judy S. 

Arndt, Dorla D. 

Chabert, Ralph 

Diefendorf, Dennis Eric 

Donahue, Patricia (first-year student) 
Fitzpatrick, Philip (first-year student) 
Fox, John Kevin (first-year student) 
Gorzycki, Tom 

Haigh, Clarice 

Handley, Elaine M. (first-year student) 
Heafey, Mark W. (first-year student) 
Hilbrink, Lucinda M. (first-year student) 
Johnson, Joan (first-year student) 


Miller, Katharine (first-year student) 


Novick, Marian (first-year student) 

Ponder, Mary Ann 

Shelley, Bryan K. 

Smith, Norman K. 

Thibodeau, Sr. Lucille (first-year student) 
Wachspress, Amy 

Weaver, Judith 

Webb, Elizabeth 

Whitmire, Robert V- 


Wiggins, Anne 
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General Statistics 


tudent attendance by states: Total student enroiiment 
(according to winter address) 
Men students 
&labama i 
Arizona JL Women students 
California 4 
Colorado dt Former students 
Connecticut 12 
Delawar 2) New students 
Florida 2 
Georgia 4 Candidates for Midd. M.A. 
lilinois IL 
Louisiana Al Candidates for Midd. M.Litt. 
Maine 6 $ 
Maryland 2 Pre-1972 B.A. or B.S. 
Massachusetts 29 
Michigan 3 Undergraduates 
Mississippi 2 
Missouri 4 Number of colleges represented 
) IL 
10 Off-campus students 
10 
30 Scholarship students 
5 
m 1977 M.A. degree candidates 
2 
ERI 1977 M. Litt. degree candidates 
2 Prospective 1978 M.A. candidat 
aL 
L Prospective 1976 H. Liuto candi 
JE Average age of stucents 
2 Median age of students 
d 
Under 21 O 
74 2l - 25 WD 
IL 26 =- 30 79 
(33 states represented and 31 - 35 29 
2 "oreign countries) 36 = 40 6 
Al - 50 dal 
Working for 9 credits 9 51 or more 8 
Working for 6 credits 185 
Working for 1 credit 6 Private school teachers 
Auditors 6 
Public school teachers 
No. of course changes 38 
College (and j.c.) teachers 
Cancellations 50 
Total number of facultyl2 Other: Student 29 
No. of full-time faculty 9 Unemployed 32 


(Gibson, Loper, Pack - 1 
No. of courses 2l 


Student/teacher ratio 10:1 


course) Other occupatiohs 28 





46 


22 
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1977 


Collezes Represented 





Albright - 1 Duke Univ. - 1 
zc lh Duquesne Univ. - 1 
Laptist Bible Seminary = 1 l Emerson - 1 
Bates Coll. - 3 Emory - 1 
Beaver Coll. - 1 Florida International Univ. - 1 


Bethany Coll. - 2 , Frostberg St. = 1 








Boston Coll. - 3 Glassboro St. Coll. = 1 
B 5 Goddard A Dik. c JL 
E emo] Gordo Coll. - 1 

5 goes d Grove Oi sci 

x - 2 Ligon = ] 

Ow Sey eel Q = Z 

$ ES Iss Oeste alt 
FRSC eno CON 2 io Go fame c dE 

olov = 5 d'oblumcon S. Wia S 
Colgate - 2 Kenyon Coll. - 1 


Kirkland - 1 





Lafayette Coll. - 1 
Colorado Coll. - 1 Lamar Univ. - 1 
Columbia - 1 Lindenwood - 1 
Connecticut Coll. - 1 Lowell ni -1l 


Cornell - 2 Lyndon St. - 1 


Dakota Wesleyan Univ. =- 1 Madison - 1 
artmouth - 1 Manhattanville - 1 


Davidson - 1 MeGill Univ. - 1 





Collezes Represented - 2 


Merrimack Coll. - 1 Saginaw Valley Coll. - 1 
Michigan St. Univ. - 3 Ste Hrancis = I 





Dury - 22 St. Francis Mavaier m vie cd 


2G g COMIS 

Kontella e oito = l 9t. Joseph's = 2 

Mount Holyoke - 2 | Ste Louie Unive =] 
Nasson Coll. - 2 St. Mary's of Maryland - 1 i 
Nazareth Coll. - 1 St. Mary's of Notre Dame - 1 


New Coll. - 1 St. Vincent - 1 


North Adams St. - 1 Seattle Pacific Coll. - 1 
WW. Missouri St. Unive = Ll Shiopensburg Ste - l 
liortnern Illinois Univ. - 1 Smith - 2 

otre Dame - 1 Sorbonne - 1 
Oberlin - 1 - 1 








i Coil. — 1 

- 1 S - Oneonta - 1 

SUNY - Oswego - 2 

rortland St. Univ. - 1 Stephens - 1 
Princeton - 1 Stonehill - 1 
rrovidence Coll. - 1 | Swarthmore = 1 
Radcliffe - 1 Syracuse Univ. - 2 
Randolph-Macon - 1 Tarleton St. Univ. — 2 


Rhode Island Coll. - 1 Te iple Univ. = 1 


Rice Univ. - 1 l . Towson St. - 1 





Rivier Coll. = I Trinity - 2 
Rollins Coll. - 1 UCLA - 1 


~ Russell Sage Coll, - 2 Univ. of Connecticut - 1 
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Colleges Represented - 3 








Univ. of Florida - 1 Williams - 2 

, Univ. of Georgia - 2 Wittenberg Univ. - 1 
Una. On Ioas a Wofford Coll. - 1 
Univ. of Maine, Orono - 1 Yale - 5 


Univ. of Massachusetts - 6 

Univ. of Michigan - 1 

Univ. of Missouri, St. Louis - 1 
E Univ. of Neoraska - 1 


Univ. of New Mexico - 2 


Univ, of North Carolina = 1 
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Job OH tie South = 


EAL ERE a EIUS Do ence sae 
Dive Of wocnern Ontario = i 


it Univ. of Wisconsin, Eau Claire - 1 
United States Military Academy - 1 

it Vanderbilt - 1 

| Vassar - 1 

Wabash - 1 


i Wesleyan - 1 





Westfield St. - 1 ; i 
Wheaton - 1 
Whitworth Coll. -1 


a Wilkes Coll. - 1 


Williamette Univ. >- 2 





1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
192} 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1953 
1934 
49535 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1989 
1940 
1941 
1942 





1943 
1944 


Si 
84 
102 
2 
100 
105 
106 
130 
115 
116 
129 
3r 
103 
62 
Th 
163 
LQ) 
192 
1735 
LYS 
225 
gym 
JUST 
63 
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1945 
1946 


1947 


TONGE 


1949 
1950 


1951 


1952 
1953 
195h 
1939 
1956 
LISY 
À 1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 





1969 





ENROLLMENT FIGURES 


9T 
135 
iS 
19h 
207 
188 
165 
1h6 
115 


139 





121 
121 
122 
130 
161 
192 
192 





195 
206 
ani 
225 
222 
22h 
208 


L9) 


1970 - 22h 
LO = Bile) 
1972 - A15 
1973 - 200 
1974 - 219 
1975 - 197 
1976 - 184 
1977 - 206 
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Dear Bread Loafer: 

I am enclosing the announcement of the Bread Loaf Program at 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

In order to ascertain the interest among current students in the 
Program, I would appreciate your advising Miss Hoover or Mrs. Bennett 
of your intent to apply in 1978 or 1979, by signing lists in the Bread 
Loaf Office. Registering serious interest now commits neither you nor 
the School, nor does failure to sign now mean that you cannot apply at 
a subsequent date this fall. As with admission to the School, formal 
applications will be reviewed in the order received next fall, and 
acceptances will be sent out in late fall. 

Copies of brochures on Lincoln College and Oxford University are 
on reserve in the Davison Library. 

I am delighted with the enthusiastic interest so many Bread Loafers 
have shown in this new venture. 

Sincerely , 


X 


SENT, 


VAARTUS 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC:ah 
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THE BREAD LOAF - OXFORD PROGRAM 


Starting with the summer of 1978, Middlebury College will inaugurate a 
graduate school of literary studies at Lincoln College, Oxford. 


The Program will run for six weeks. In 1978, the dates are July 1 to 
August 12. The Program will be modeled on the summer pattern of the Bread Loaf 
School of English, but it will take advantage of the opportunities of studying 
in Oxford. Each student will elect one seminar from the twelve offered in 1978 
in such areas as linguistics, Shakespeare, Renaissance literature, Romantic poetry, 
the novel, and modern poetry. There will be about six students in each seminar, 
which will meet each week for six hourg in a manner determined by each tutor. 
For example, one seminar might meet for two hours three times a week; in another, 
the tutor might meet all students together once each week and then individually. 
Rather than attending lectures in the usual Bread Loaf manner, students will 
undertake a considerable responsibility for their own education under the guidance 
of their tutor. Tutors will expect as much, if not more, reading in both primary 
and secondary materials. Students will give oral reports in seminar. They will 
write lO-page papers, one a week, during the summer. Final examinations will be 
given at the discretion of the tutor. Seminars and tutorials will be given at 
the College with which the Oxford don is affiliated. 


Because of the heavy emphasis on writing and on self-education, only students 
With & demonstrated capacity for self-motivation and for competence in written 
literary analysis should apply. Acceptance for admission to the School of English 
Will, therefore, not confer automatic eligibility for a summer at Lincoln College. 
Returning Bread Loaf students will be given first consideration, especially those 
who have attended two or more summers on the Mountain as candidates for the MA. 
or M.Litt. degrees. Next in priority will be a small group of highly qualified 
Middlebury undergraduate majors in English or American Literature. Graduate 
students and undergraduates in their senior year at other institutions would be 
admitted if the capacity of Lincoln College permits. 


The Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln College will consist of no more 
than 72 students. The enrollment projections for the first year of the Program 
assume about 60 Bread Loaf M.A. or M.Litt. candidates or graduates, and about 
l2 undergraduates entering their senior year at Middlebury. 


Successful completion of a seminar with a grade of B- or better will count 
as the equivalent of two Bread Loaf courses (six graduate hours). The grade can 
also be transferred to Middlebury College as the equivalent cf six scnostor-hcur 
credits or to other institutions as is the current practice with School of English 
credits, 


There will also be several evening lectures, when possible, by Oxford faculty 
who have taught at Bread Loaf, like Miss Rachel Trickett, Principal of St. Hugh's 
College, or Dr. Richard Ellmann, Goldsmiths! Professor of Literature. Other 
lecturers might include Oxford faculty, former Bread Loaf teachers on leave in 
England, or faculty from other British institutions. 


There will be opportunities to attend the Royal Shakespeare Theatre at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, or the National Theatre in London, both about an hour's travel 
from Oxford, and to take advantage of Oxford's central location for excursions 
into the English countryside. 
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Students will have exclusive use of Lincoln College, so that the School of 
English will have its own identity. Students will usually have single accommoda- 
tions of living room and bedroom and will take their meals together in the College 
Hall. Maid service is provided, There are suites in the College or flats con- 
sisting of living room, bedroom, kitchen, and bathroom for married students and 
their spouses in Bear Lane, about a block from Lincoln College. Students will have 
available to them both the library of the College and the Bodleian Library of 
Oxford. The Junior Common Room and Deep Hall (a student bar and snack bar) will 
be exclusively available to Bread Loaf students. 


Fees at Oxford, including tuition, board, and room, but exclusive of air fare, 
will be about $1,250 in 1978. Students enrolled for a Bread Loaf degree will be 
eligible for financial aid.  Non-degree candidates such as Bread Loaf students who 
have already received their Master's degree, Middlebury undergraduates, or students 
at other institutions will be eligible for admission, but not for financial aid. 


Procedures for admission will be the same as those used for a summer at the 
School of English. All arrangements will be handled by the Bread Loaf Office. 
Responsibility for administering the Program is the Director's. The program will 
be directed at Oxford each summer by a member of the Middlebury, Bread Loaf, or 
Oxford faculty who is familiar with the School of English. 


In every way the Bread Loaf-Oxford Program will attempt to emulate the 
academic standards and the social spirit of the School of English, as well as to 
engage the unique opportunities inherent at Oxford for the study of English 
literature or related areas in history and philosophy. 


July 12, 1977 
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July 14, 1977 


Dear 
If it is not inconvenient for you, I'd be grateful 
if you would join Walker Gibson and myself in Barn 2 on 
Tuesday, July 19 at 7:30 p.m. to help us start to plan next 
summer's program for rural and small town teachers whose students 
are disadvantaged because of cultural isolation, 
I ask your assistance because you would appear to have 
some experience with the problems we are attempting to engage. 
If I am mistaken, there is certainly no need for you to give up 
part of an evening. 
If you would be willing to share your thoughts with us, 
here are & few of my immediate concerns: 
1. What are the identifiable needs? 
2. How can Bread Loaf best meet them: 
ae through the content of the two courses 
these teachers will take in the teaching of 
writing and the teaching of literature. 
b. through consultants. 
ce through means yet to be identified. 
I &ttach & copy of the proposal for which we have received 


support, It is confidential except within the Bread Loaf community. 


Sincerely, 
ie a eoa 


Paul M. Cubeta 


PMC :kb 





Grant from The Rockefeller Foundation for Bread Loaf 


1. Introduction 


Middlebury College seeks a $110,750 grant from The Rockefeller Foundation 
to support, over the next four summers, a program at the Bread Loaf School of 
English for high school teachers from rural and small town schools. The principal 
thrust of this program would be to address the reading and writing needs of students 
disadvantaged because of cultural isolation. 


The summer of 1977 would be used by the students and faculty of the Bread Loaf 
School of English for program planning and development. The program itself would 
be offered during the summers of 1978, 1979 and 1980. 


II. The Need 


Writing over ten years ago, Lee Burchinal, one of America's leading authorities 
on rural education, made the observation that rural America had more functional 
illiterates, fewer educational resources and lower paid teachers then in almost 
any other section of the country. Yet a decade later the situation has little 
improved. It is still generally recognized, for example, that most rural and 
small town schools are ill-prepared to provide comprehensive programs for 
culturally disadvantaged students who often represent a substantial portion of 
their enrollments. There are few programs that promote individualized instruction, 
that sponsor courses of study that relate not merely to the students! present 
needs, but also to their educational needs in the future. Irrelevant curricula, 
unresponsiveness to student concerns, inadequate preparation in educational and 
marketable skills are all factors which help to drive young people out of school. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in rural America where students tend to leave 
school earlier and in greater numbers than do their urban counterparts. 


The men and women who teach in America's rural schools usually do so without 
the educational and cultural resources of the more populated sections of this 
country. These teachers must cope with problems unique to rural America. They 
must seek ways, for example, to overcome a continuing decline in the reading and 
writing skills of their students; and they must do so with remarkable little help 
from the rest of us. Their problems are made even more acute by the relative lack 
of cultural and environmental stimuli, such as the absence of museums, libraries, 
the theater and even motion pictures. 


Their own isolation from these cultural supports -- and more importantly, 
from each other -- creates an additional burden for these teachers. Unlike most 
secondary school teachers who live in or near urban areas, the rural school teacher 
has little opportunity to participate in supportive continuing education programs 
that speak to the particular educational needs of their students. Moreover, they 
have little occasion, through summer seminars, university courses or even local 
workshops, to plan with their colleagues goals and strategies appropriate to the 
needs of their students. They have also, quite probably, not 'kept up! in other 
ways. Because they must often teach heavy loads of five or six classes a day in 
addition to the administrative and extra-curricular duties inevitably assigned to 
them, these teachers have little time to read current books and journals in their 
academic disciplines or even to attend professional meetings and conferences, 

And even if this time were available, few rural schools have the budgetary support 
to offer their teachers occasion for professional travel, advancement or leaves 
of absence. 
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Any educational program -- and to date few exist -- created to address these 
needs would not only benefit the rural school teacher, but would also have a 
significant impact on rural education in general. Middlebury College, through its 
Bread Loaf School of English, would like, in a modest way, to make its own con- 
tribution to this important though neglected community of Americam teachers. 


The Bread Loaf School of English, itself located in a rural part of America, 
has for nearly sixty years provided secondary school teachers with an educational 
opportunity perhaps unparalleled in this country. With its own campus in the 
center of the Green Mountains of Vermont and with a renowned summer faculty drawn 
from major English departments throughout the United States and England (in 1977, 
for example, from Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Johns Hopkins and Oxford), Bread Loaf 
is considered by many to be a national resource for the study of English and 
American Literature. Over the past ten years alone, approximately 2,000 teachers 
have attended Bread Loaf, 400 of whom have either received or are candidates for 
the Master of Arts degree. These teachers come to Bread Loaf each year from 
thirty states and from Canada; approximately three-quarters of them teach in rural 
and small communities. In addition, a large number of Bread Loaf's students 
already have an advanced degree and return to Middlebury for a summer of 
continuing education. 


Because of its location in the center of one of New England's greatest areas 
of rural poverty, Bread Loaf is also in a unique position to respond to many of 
the needs described above. Its rural location yet cosmopolitan environment makes 
Bread Loaf a logical place to establish a program for rural educators concerned 
primarily with the reading and writing needs of their students. Its campus is a 
far more appealing and attractive location to encounter and study these needs 
than would be a large state or urban university. 


Middlebury is now in a position, if funding is available, to establish such 
a program. The College believes that by bringing more rural teachers to Bread Loaf 
for a program of this kind, it could make a significant contribution to the 
educational needs of rural America. These teachers, if provided tuition support, 
would thus be able to participate in a summer of intellectual enrichment in 
English language and literature. At the same time, they would be able to focus 
their own professional skills on the needs of their rural communities for which 
they have received little if any professional training. Finally, the faculty at 
Bread Loaf would, through their involvement in the program, become more know- 
ledgeable about the problems of rural education. In consequence, they would be 
better able to serve the needs of the rural teachers who already attend the School, 


III. The Proposal 


Through a grant from The Rockefeller Foundation, Middlebury will be in a 
position to offer its continuing education program during the summers of 1978, 
1979 and 1980. The major portion of the grant would provide financial aid in 
whole or part, for 75 rural teachers (25 each summer) to attend the Bread Loaf 
School of English. The grant would also enable Middlebury to employ tvo faculty 
members to teach two courses, one dealing with the writing and the teaching of 
writing, and the other with the teaching of literature. Each of these courses 
would be taught in two sections, Finally, the grant would provide for program 
planning and development expenses during the summer of 1977. 
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The participants in this program would be rural school teachers who have 
themselves taught between five and fifteen years. During the summer, these teachers 
would confront several important issues involving the teaching of English such as 
problems of rural dialects, key cultural terms useful for reading and writing, the 
problems of linguistics and an assessment of the concepts and programs labeled 
"Back to Basics.' This group, homogeneous in their professional backgrounds, would 
also be encouraged to ask rigorous questions about their communities and their 
students: Just how important is writing? What kinds of writing will be relevant 
to the adult lives of their students? If it is true that most of these students 
are in the lowest third” of the academic hierarchy as measured by test scores and 
therefore probably not oriented to college, how does one then define the language 
needs of the rural students? And if, in the lives of these young people, the act 
of writing may actually not bulk very large, are there other language areas to 
which these teachers should be addressing themselves? 


The course in the Writing and the Teaching of Writing would introduce the 
practicing rural English teacher to contemporary rhetoric, linguistics, and the 
study of style, with the implication of these disciplines for their own writing am 
the teaching of writing. The course would begin with a review of the nature of 
language in society and would include social, regional and historical variations, 
standards, and competing theories of modern grammar. The course would then 
proceed to a demonstration of some key rhetorical terms equally applicable to 
reading and writing, including voice, tone, metaphor and irony. There would be 
considerable practice in writing including the criticism of expository writing. 
Throughout the course, participants would be invited to define the applicaticn 
of their own experience in writing to the teaching of writing in the secondary 
rural classroom. 


The course in the Teaching of Literature would ask some practical questions 
&bout the significance of literature for rural high school students. Like the 
writing course, it would address a number of crucial issues: In the teaching of 
literature, for example, what role should be played by the usual academic critical 
methods? What assistance can be provided towards reading sophistication? What 
appeal does literature have for students not academically talented or ambitious? 
How important are such traditional concerns as literacy testing, biography, 
the creative process, and versification and form? To what extent should literature 
be presented as models for personal behavior? The reading list for this course 
would include material drawn from popular culture, TV scripts, ads, short stories 
and several modern novels written after 1950. 


The course on the Teaching of Literature would also recognize that the 
distinctions of the New Criticism, dealing with the intricacies of literary form 
and style, are simply not relevant to these students. Many teachers who have 
graduated from prestigious universities, for example, have been taught to believe -- 
and teach from -- the fallacy that verbal facility is a mark of human worthiness. 
Our goal will be to produce a course in literature which does not make these 
moral judgments. Instead, the course will explore how life can be encountered in 
ways more likely to enrich the lives of their students. 


These two seminars, each enrolling between twelve and thirteen students, 
would meet five days a week for six weeks. There would be individual conferences 
on a regular basis with each instructor. In addition, several consultant/lecturers 
would be invited to campus for several days. The consultants would join in 
discussions, meet with students and confer in the areas of their educational 
specialty. Finally, there would be weekly meetings of the whole group to share 
common teaching concernse 


X2 
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Since it is essential that these teachers not consider themselves socially 
or educationally segregated, they would be in every way & part of the total 
Bread Loaf community; they would be invited to audit courses in English, American 
and Continental Literature at their discretion during free hours; they would be 
able to participate in the theater program and attend regular guest lectures, 

In all ways, these students would be an integral part of the summer community 
except that they would not be regular candidates for the Middlebury MA. that 
summer at Bread Loaf, They would, however, receive grades in their courses, 
earn six graduate credits and receive a Certificate in Continuing Education. 
They could return in subsequent summers for an M.A, Their first summer's credit 
would count toward the degree. 


IV. Conclusion 


The impact of this program on rural education would be hard to estimate 
although its 'multiplier effect! on the teaching of writing and reading would be 
evident. These teachers would represent the best in rural education; their 
experience at Bread Loaf would be brought back to their rural schools. We are 
certain, therefore, that the program will have a significant and far-reaching 
impact not only on the teaching careers of the participants themselves, and on 
their students, colleagues and rural communities but also on the curriculum at 
the Bread Loaf School of English. 


July, 1977 




















August 1, 1977 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Dear 


I very much appreciate your support of the Rockefeller Program for Rural 
and Small Town Teachers of the Disadvantaged. Mr. Gibson and I think that 
we made substantial progress in our meeting, as you will see from the attached 
revision. 


I have revised the qualifications of the applicants, but still have one 
question as to the area from which we draw them: should it be the Northeast, 
or should we attempt, despite all of its difficulties, to attract a national 
constituency, and so address, not local, but national matters of concern? 


The two courses will be: 


i) Writing and Rhetoric, the course will be much like the one now taught 
by Mr. Gibson, but with a sharper focus on the problems of our new con- 
stituency. In addition, during the second, third, and fourth week, there 
will probably be one consultant, who will be on campus for three or 
four days holding weekly two-hour workshops and conferences for interested 
Bread Loafers. We will substantially increase our holdings of tapes, 
recordings, records, and the like. These practicums will be strictly 
practical. The students will be asked to bring samples of texts, syllabi, 
and other resources that work for them, as well as examples of their stu- 
dents' prose. We will attempt to develop a bibliography of resources. 
l would like one of the consultants to be a high school teacher who has 
lived with the problems we confront. A former Bread Loafer would be ideal. 
I Gontinue to welcome your suggestions as to how to make these practical 
sessions, which will be the significant new dimension of the Program, of 
specific and immediate help. It will, for example, be useful if Bread 
Loafers, new and old, as well as the consultants, provide examples of 
their own students’ prose. 


2) Teaching of Literature - This is the more difficult course in which 

to establish strategies, but at the moment, I see it as a course to teach 
students how to take sophisticated literary concepts such as one engages 

in other Bread Loaf courses and transfer them into literature appropriate 
for students in junior high school and high school, especially young stu- 
dents who are turned off by literature or who have problems with reading. 
My sense of the meeting was that alternate critical ways of approaching 
literary texts--textual analysis, biographical, etc.--would be appropriate. 
But should the work studied by familiar high school texts approached from 
the point of view of how to teach them? I support Mr. Gibson when he 

Says that students at Bread Loaf should read Wayne Booth, not The Swiss 
Family Robinson. Some study in the teaching of interdisciplinary works 
would be helpful. We should develop a bibliography of poems, short stories, 
plays and novels which work for our students in their schools and draw on 
their successes. 
































ME 


We should probably have one consultant in the area of teaching 
literature to address such problems as remedial reading, the dyslexia 
child, etc., There is no way in which in two summers we can go into 
these problems in depth, but we can provide introduction to the 
research, the bibliography, etc. I especially need your help here. 


I think that with the two-year program I have successfully resolved the 
question of integrating our rural and small-town teachers into the whole 
Bread Loaf community. To me, this was the most productive strategy to come 
from the meeting and has totally revised my thinking of the Program. I am 
immensely grateful to you. 


Sincerely, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


Encl. 


A. 


B, 














Rockefeller Program 
Revised July, 1977 


The design of the program: a two-year program 

l. First year: Student would take Composition or Teaching of Literature, 
plus & regular Bread Loaf course. 

2. Second year: Student would take Teaching of Literature or Composition, 
plus a regular Bread Loaf course. 


The plan 
1. First year 

ae The Composition course would be conducted in two sections, with a 
combination of 13 Bread Loafers, 12 Rockefellers. 

b. The Teaching of Literature course would also have two sections with a 
combination of 13 Rockefellers, 12 Bread Loafers. 

2. Second year 

ae The Composition course would be in two sections with a combination of 
the 13 Rockefellers who took the Teaching of Literature the previous 
year and 12 new Rockefellers. 

b. The Teaching of Literature course would be conducted in two sections with 
& combination of the 12 Rockefellers who took Composition the preceding 
year and 13 new Rockefellers. 

3. Third year 

ae The Composition course would be in two sections with a combination of 
the 13 Rockefellers who took Teaching of Literature the previous year 
and 12 new Rockefellers. 

b. The Teaching of Literature would be in two sections with a combination 
of the 12 Rockefellers who took Composition the previous year and 
13 new Rockefellers. 

4e Fourth year--The same as the first year. 


The logie for the revised plan 

l. To integrate new students with regular degree candidates. 

2. To integrate, after the first year, new Rockefeller students with more 
experienced Rockefeller students 

3. To provide students the opportunity for at least two summers at Bread Loaf 
School of English 

4e To provide students with special and regular curriculum. 


The qualifications for candidates 
l. Experience: Must have at least one-year teaching experience which would 
apply toward the usual requirement of the attainment of the M.A. or 
certification within five years of B.A. for teaching positions. 
2e Area: Will come from regional/union/central/üistrict high schools in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York (except metropolitan areas and 
Long Island), Pennsylvania (northern and western), if not the whole 
country, 
3. Community and school criteria to be considered: 
8. the per capita. income of the comunity 
b. the size of the community 
Ce the location of the high school in relation to metropolitan centers 
d. the constituency of the high school population 

















l4. MODERN BRITISH POETRY Mr. Litz 
Final Examination Friday, August 12, 1977 


Three Hours 
Answer Question One and two others. 
l.e Choose one of the following poems and write a detailed critical interpretation, 
showing--both internally and by reference to other poems--how this work is 
representative of its author. 


Ezra Pound, "Portrait d'une Femme! (Selected Poems, pp. 16-17) 


T. S. Eliot, "Gerontion" (Complete Poems, pp. 21-23) 





We H. Auden, "Musee des Beaux Arts" (Poets of Britain, pp. 368-69) 
Thomas Hardy, "Afterwards" (Poets of Britain, pp. 40-41) 


Philip Larkin, "Church Going" (Poets of Britain, pp. 411-13) 
2. Discuss the uses of dramatic voices or "personae" in Pound or Eliot. 
3. Discuss the general structure of either The Vaste Land or Four Quartets. 


4e In his review of Joyce's Ulysses (1923), Eliot declared that the "mythic method" 
offered a modern alternative to older narrative forms. Discuss and compare 
the uses of myth or legend in two of the following: Pound, Eliot, Auden, 
Gravese 


2» Discuss the symbolic uses of "landscape" in Auden's poetry. 


6. Discuss the modifications of traditional forms and themes in two poets we have 
read, 


7. Choose two or three poems by Hardy and use them as a basis for discussing his 
characteristic themes and diction. 


8. Choose one of the poets we have read and try to define his essential qualities 
through a close analysis of two or three characteristic poems, 


2. Pound and Eliot are often called "modernists," while Hardy and Larkin are 
thought of as representatives of a "native" strain in British poetry. Does 
this make sense? What useful connections and/or oppositions do you see in 
the poets we have read? 


10. No matter how "pure" the poet tries to be, he always writes out of a particular 
cultural and historical setting. Choose one or two poets and discuss their 
transformations of the immediate historical background. 

















l7, READING, WRITING, RHETORIC lir, Gibson 
Final Examination Friday, August 12, 1977 


Two Hours 


l. You're approached by a fellow English teacher at your school, one who hasn't 
enjoyed all your recent advantages. "Say," he says, "I just came across 
this word in the English Journal. Can you tell me in two minutes what it 
means?" Write out brief answers as you would deliver them to your colleague, 
with an example in each case: 


kinesics 
morphology 
tenor 
degradation 
juncture 


2. The following letter appeared in a recent issue of the Vellesley Alumnae 
Magazine. (Grateful acknowledgment to Anne Hoover for bringing it to my 
attention.) 


On the editorial page of a recent issue of the 
New York Times appeared a split infinitive. This 
fall from grammatical grace indicates a lowering of 
that newspaper's standards. 

Is this to be true of the Wellesley Alumnae Mag- 
azine? In the current issue of the Magazine is the 
word 'prioritized.! If this was a direct quote from 
President Carter's remarks, it was a manufactured 
word; it is not in the Webster International Diction- 
ary, Second Unabridged Edition, But, if the Magazine's 
staff used this adjective in reporting the President's 
Speech, one may hope that it will immediately be dis- 
carded and forgotten. In passing, on page 7 of the 
Magazine is the word '!parenting! and on page 22 Mpi nting. 
These may be acceptable in the vocabularies of Social 
| Work and Advertising but they are not in the Webster 
| Dictionary. 
| If the Magazine cannot limit itself to the "King's 

English," as we ought to have learned at Wellesley, what 
can we expect from less fortunate publications? 
--lillian P, Draper '13 


— 


Suppose, as editor of the Wellesley Alumnae Magazine, you decide to answer 
this letter, in the light of your present knowledge of dictionaries, usage, 
and related matters. Answer it, firmly and honestly, but politely. 
(Remember she's a very old lady.) 


RD 


3. "We might even formulate a rule: the meaning in any given composition is in 
inverse ratio to the author's belief in his own literalness." In the light 
of our study of language and style this summer, write a careful comment on 
"literalness" in composition, in which you defend, attack, or modify the 
"rule" enunciated here, What consequences, if any, does the rule imply for 

ou às a teacher of writing? 























28. SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDIES Mr. Wilders 
Final Examination August 5, 1977 


Text: Riverside Shakespeare (or any similar annotated edition) 


1. Read carefully Act IV, Scene 1 of As You Like It (from line 7, "I prithee, 


pretty youth. . ." to line 217, "And I'11 sleep"). 


2. Respond to the following in clear, concise, and specific essays. 


a. Divide the scene into its major sections, indicating how 


each section is separated from the rest. 


b. Examine the effects achieved by Shakespeare by placing this 
Scene in the context of the scene which precedes and the one 


which follows it. 


Ce What qualities of character are revealed by the words spoken by 
(1) Rosalind (2) Jaques (3) Orlando? 
What is the nature of the relationship between 
(1) Rosalind and Jaques 


(2) Rosalind and Orlando in this scene? 


d. Although superficially the dialogue may appear unplanned and 
desultory, consider how far 
(1) the attitudes of the characters are related to 
attitudes expressed in the play as a whole. 
(2) the underlying formality of syntax and sentence structure. 
NOTE: You may, if you wish, make comparisons in the course of your treatment. 
of the above topics, with any of the other comedies you have read, but 


this is not obligatory. 


3. Make sure you have answered all four questions. Allow some time to re-read 


your answers and make any last-minute corrections. 

















37, STUDIES IN THE EUROPEAN NOVEL Mr. Wood 
Final Examination Thursday, August 11, 1977 


Three hours 


Answer Question 1 and two others. 
Take about an hour over each answer. 


l. Situate and comment on any one of the following passages: 


a. I am playing an undignified part here, he thought suddenly. The 
problem was how to leave his little cane chair in not too clumsy a manner. 
He wanted to invent; he demanded something new of an imagination fully 
engaged elsewhere, He was obliged to have recourse to memory, and his 
was, admittedly, not very fertile in resources of this sort; the poor 
fellow still had very little polish, so that when he rose to leave the 
drawing room, his clumsiness was complete and everyone noticed it. Misery 
was all too evident in his deportment. For three quarters of an hour he 
had been playing the role of a bothersome underling from whom peopie don't 
bother to conceal their opinion of him. 


The critical attention he had been paying his rivals, however, prevented 
him from taking his misery too tragically; and, to sustain his pride, he 
had the memory of what had occurred the night before last. 


b. Society, Madame, by a strange turn of whimsy, is full of indulgence 
towards young men of such a nature: it takes a liking to them and lets 
itself be captivated by the tinsel of their surface qualities. It demands 
nothing of them, condones all their faults, accords them the prerogatives 
due only to mature characters and sees only their advantageous points: 

in fact it makes spoilt children of them. On the other hand, it shows 
unbounded severity to people of rounded and foreceful character. "In so 
acting society appears to be outrageously unjust, but perhaps its attitude 
can be justified on a higher plane. It lets the buffoons amuse it without 
asking them for anything but enjoyment, and then promptly forgets them; 
whereas, if it is to bend the knee before real greatness, society expects 
it to be as munificent as the gods. Everything has its special lew: 

the eternal diamond must be without blemish, the momentary creations of 
fashion have a right to be frivolous, wayward and flimsy. 


Cə The lantern, hanging from the postilion's seat, lit up the wheelers! 
crupperse He could see nothing beyond but the manes of the other horses, 
swaying up and down like white waves: their breath formed a mist on both 
sides of the shafts; the iron chains rattled, the windows trembled in their 
frames, and the heavy coach rolled along the paved road at a steady pace. 
Here and there they could make out the wall of a barn, or a solitary inn. 
Sometimes, as they passed through a village, a baker's oven would be 
throwing out a fiery glow and the monstrous shadows of the horses would race 
across the house opposite. At the posting-house, when the horses had been 
unharnassed, there was complete silence for a moment. Somebody started 
stamping on the roof of the coach, under the tilt, while a woman standing 
in a doorway sheltered her candle with one hand. Then the guard jumped on 
to the footboard and the coach set off again. 





| 
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STUDIES IN EUROPEAN NOVEL - 2 


Discuss the irony of any two of the following writers: Stendhal, Gogol, 
Flaubert, 


Compare and contrast the garrulousness of Balzac and Dostoyevsky. 


"There is no private life that has not been determined by a wider public 
life" (George Eliot). How appropriate is this remark to the novels read 
this summer, and in what ways? 


1 


Describe the chief agents or instruments of illusion in any two of the 
following: Stendhal, Balzac, Dostoyevsky. 


ST 


of the following publications: Time; the Boston Globe; a scholarly journal; 
the Times Literary Supplement; the New York Times; Rolling Stone. 




















50. PURITANISM AND AMERICAN LITERATURE Mr. Bercovitch 
Final Examination Thureday, August 11, 1977 


Auewer one or more questions. 
1. Do you think you ought to pass this exam? If not, why try? 
If yes, why should you subject yourself to taking it? If 


you're not sure, how do you know whose judgment to trust? 


2. Is the scarlet letter a symbol, a type, an allegory, a moral sign, 


a legal punishment, or just a piece of ragged cloth? 


3. Describe a conversation between Young Goodman Brown, Edward Taylor, 


and yourself on the advantages of keeping a journal. 








68, SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY POETRY Mr. Wilders 
Final Examination Friday, August 5, 1977 


Three hours: 2 pene — 5 pene 


l. Read the attached poem carefully. 


2. Answer the following questions in clear, concise, specific essays: 
| Qe What does the poet say and how does he say it? 
Include discussion of form and structure, relationship of sound 


| to sense, figurative language. 


b. What characteristics do you recognise in this poem which 
associate it with 
(1) the tradition represented by Donne? 
(2) the tradition represented by Ben Jonson? 


What new elements, if any, does the poet introduce into the poem? 
c. Make a qualitative judgement of the poem in terms of its 
success or failure. You may, if you wish, compare it qualitatively 


with other poems you have read this term, 


NOTE: Be sure you have answered all three questions, Allow some time to 


re-read and, if necessary, correct your manuscript. 





pel 


x. 


The Coronet 


When for the Thorns with which I long, too long, 

With many a piercing wound, 

My Saviours head have crown'd, 
Iseek with Garlands to redress that Wrong: 

Through every Garden, every Mead, 5 
I gather flow'rs (my fruits are only flow’rs) 





-Dismantling all the fragrant Towers . . 
That once adorn'd my Shepherdesses head. 

And now when I have summ 'd up all my store, : ea OR 
Thinking (so I my self deceive) E 10 
So rich a Chaplet thence to weave *- ; 

As never yet the king of Glory wore: : 
Alas I find the Serpent old 
That, twining in his speckled breast, 
About the flow’rs disguis'd does fold, 3% 5515 
With wreaths of Fame and Interest. : 

Ah, foolish Man, that would'st debase with them, 

And mortal Glory, Heavens Diadem! 

But thou who only could’st the Serpent tame, 

Either his slipp'ry knots at once untie, 20 

And disintangle all his winding Snare: , 

Or shatter too with him my curious frame: 

And let these wither, so that he may die, 

Though set with Skill and chosen out with Care. Jam 

That they, while Thou on both their Spoils dost tread, — 25 

May crown thy Feet, that could not crown thy Head. 





% 


















NOVELISTS AND POETS 
Final Examination 





Thursday, August 11, 1977 


Write essays on three of the topics below, spending about 
an hour on each essay. 
or Topic 2; you may, of course, write on both. 
Please remember to write legibly! 


Write an analysis of the following poem by Thomas Hardy, including at some 
point in your discussion answers to two questions: 
characteristic of Hardy in theme and method? 
the poem consisted of the first two stanzas only; why did Hardy later add 
the third stanza? 


Write a comparison of the two following poems, the first by Wordsworth and 
Concentrate on their similarities and differences 
in theme and method, not on their relative merits as poems. 


the second by Lawrence. 


10 


ET 


20 


25 





You must write on either Topic 1 


first, is this poem 
second, as originally published 


Going and Staying 
I 


The moving sun-shapes on the spray, 

The sparkles where the brook was flowing, 

Pink faces, plightings, moonlit May, 

These were the things we wished would stay; 
But they were going. 


Seasons of blankness as of snow, 

The silent bleed of a world decaying, 

The moan of multitudes in woe, 

These were the things we wished would go; 
But they were staying. 


Then we looked closelier at Time, 

And saw his ghostly arms revolving 

To sweep off woeful things with prime, 

Things sinister with things sublime 
Alike dissolving. 


A Night-Piece 


--The sky is overcast 
With a continuous cloud of texture close, 
Heavy and wan, all whitened by the Moon, 
Which through that veil is indistinctly seen, 
A dull, contracted circle, yielding light 
So feebly spread, that not a shadow falls, 
Chequering the ground--from rock, plant, tree, or towere 
At length a pleasant instantaneous gleam 
Startles the pensive traveller while he treads 
His lonesome path, with unobserving eye 
Bent earthwards; he looks up--the clouds are split 


Followed by multitudes of stars, that, small 
And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 
Drive as she drives: how fast they wheel away, 

Yet vanish not!--the wind is in the tree, 

But they are silent;--still they roll along 
Immeasurably distant; and the vault, 

Built round by those white clouds, enormous clouds, 
Still deepens its unfathomable depth. 

At length the Vision closes; and the mind, 

Not undisturbed by the délight it feéls, 

Which slowly settles into peaceful calm, 

Is left to muse upon the solemn scene, 





—~ 
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Le 
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NOVELISTS AND PORTO - 2 
Aware 


Slowly the moon is rising out of the ruddy haze, 

Divesting herself of her golden shift, and so 

Emerging white and exquisite; and I in amaze 

See inthe sky before me, a woman I did not know 

I loved, but there she goes, and her beauty hurts my héart;: 
I follow her down the night, begging her not to depart. 


Discuss the significance of the subtitle of Silas Marner ("The Weaver of 
Raveloe") and the subtitle of Tess of the d'Urborvilles ("A Pure Women"). 
Which subtitle is more important? 





Do you see any similarities between Hermione Roddice and Angel Clare? 


Which of the three novels read in this course seem to you most "poetic"? 
That is, which novel most clearly displays the imaginative power, the 
intensity of language, and the formal perfection we associate with poetry? 


D. H. Lawrence: "The real tragedy of England, as I see it, is the tragedy 
of ugliness. The country is so lovely; the man-made England is so vile." 
Does Women in Love express this sentiment? Does Tess of the d'Urbervilles? 








"n 





93, PLAYS, PRODUCTION METHODS AND ACTING Mre Seltzer 
IN THE 20TH CENTURY 
Final Examination August, 1977 


READ CAREFULLY: This is a 3-hour exam, You may choose either to spend all your 
time on one of the following question-topics, or to divide your 
time (as you see best) between two of them. BRING THIS EXAM 
SHEET WITH YOU AT THE APPOINTED TIME; any notes taken in prepara- 
tion for the exam may be on this sheet, but you should bring with 
you no other notes. You MAY bring any texts of plays or 
dramatic theory (not books of criticism) you desire. 


(I) "An abstracted, or 'ritualized}! style of playwriting is most appropriate to 
drama which seeks political effectiveness. Whether or not one uses such descrip- 
tive terms as 'distancing!' or !alienation,! the fact remains that to be effective 


.in terms which extend somehow beyond the time of immediate performance, in social 


or political ways, the playwright and actors must somehow keep an audience from 
identifying psychologically with the characters on stage." 


Discuss (agreeing or disagreeing), making reference to as many plays as you feel 
necessary for your arguments. Do not simply paraphrase plots of plays, unless in 
doing so you are making & point about structure or uses of narrative. 


(II) "Different in scope and purpose as are the plays of Strindberg, Chekhov, 
O'Neill, and Pinter, it remains true that all four playwrights found basic dramatic 
energy in problems relating to the family unit and the conflicts arising there. 

In Strindberg--as perhaps in Pinter--these problems and conflicts are often based 


in some form of sexual pathology, while in Chekhov and O'Neill they derive from 


more generalized questions of human responsibility among members of a family." 


Discuss, as required in the rubric for (I), above. 


(III)  "Oftem a play has a distinctive rhythm, a cadence or beat which 
characterizes it and carries it from beginning to end. Different playwrights 
employ varying means to effect and then to maintain definite rhythms for stage 
action, such as length of scenes, sentence lengths, conversational focus and tone, 
diction, gestures, and physical movements; and often these varying rhythmic 
techniques justify critical catch-words such as 'Chekhovian,! 'Brechtian,! 
'Beckettian,' and so on." 


Discuss, as required in the rubric for (I), above. 
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PLAYS, PRODUCTION METHODS, ACTING - 2 


(IV) Many contemporary plays utilize a pair of dependent personalities, a couple 
in some way united through--or in spite of--various needs. What are the dramatic 
and theatrical effects of such pairings? Do any patterns emerge (within a 
specific play, or among several plays compared) from the activities of such 
couples? Follow the directions for (s above, in writing your answer, 


(V) "Drama has always made use of the shocking in its attempt to achieve a 
lively, exciting, and meaningful relation between performers and audience. 
Audiences can be shocked in various ways--by violence, by unpleasant subject 
matter, unorthodox opinions, by new and/or disconcerting techniques, by the 
unexpected, and so on. It is not enough, of course, just to shock an audience; 
dramatic sense ought to be made of the shocks administered. That which is 
shocking can produce among audience members an effect which is emotionally or 
intellectually informative." 


Discuss, as required in the rubric for (1), above. 


(VI) "Pinter now stands in a pivotal position in all contemporary drama, He 

has absorbed much that other 20th Century playwrights--from Strindberg and Chekhov 
through Beckett--have taught; he has discarded some influences and retained others, 
remaining all the while a highly individual artist," 


Discuss, agreeing or disagreeing, following the directions for D above .e 





95, CONTEMPORARY FICTION Mr. Wood 
Final Examination Friday, August 12, 1977 


Three hours 


Answer THREE of the following questions. 
Take about an hour over each answer. 


l. "I remember that Menard used to declare that censuring and praising were 
sentimental operations which had nothing to do with criticism" (Borges). 
Comment on the uses and limitations of this view when applied to one or 
more of the works read in this course, 


2e It is often said that there is little or no plot in modern fiction. It 
sometimes seems that there is nothing but plot. Consider the question of 
plot in fiction in relation to any two of the works studied this summer, 


Twig; V: Grendel? 


4. Quoting as much as you can, compare and contrast the prose styles of Hawkes 
and Nabokov. 


5. Discuss the onslaughts on reality in the work of any two of the following: 
Borges, García Márquez, Nabokov. 


6. Write a brief review of any one of the following works: The Lime Twig, 
by Thomas Pynchon; Pale Fire, by Gabriel García Marquez; "One Hundred Years 
of Solitude, by John Gardner. 


7. | Comment on the following passage: 


I can not combine certain letters, as dhemrlchtdj, which the 
divine Library has not already foreseen in combination, and which 
in one of its secret languages does not encompass some terrible 
meaning. No one can articulate a syllable which is not full of 
tenderness and fear, and which is not, in one of those languages, 
the powerful name of some god. To speak is to fall into tautologies.... 


3. What is the role of violence in any two of the following works: The Lime 


8. "If the coincidences are real," Herbert Stencil says in V, "then Stencil 
has never encountered history at all, but something far more appalling." 
Are they real? If they're not, what are they? And if they are, what is 
it Stencil has encountered? 








101. YEATS AND JOYCE Mr, Litz 
Final Examination Thursday, August 11, 1977 


Three Hours 


Answer three questions, at least 
one from each section. 


I. 
1. Discuss the significance of one of the following pairs of poems: 
"September 1913" and "Easter 1916" 
"Sailing to Byzantium" and "Byzantium" 


"Coole Park, 1929" and "Coole Park and Ballylee, 1931" 


3. "I must create a system of my own or be enslaved by another man!s"--Blake. 
Discuss the importance of Yeats's esoteric "system" for an understanding of 


his later poetry, citing particular poems. 


4. Discuss Yeats!s use of two of the following forms: the sonnet, the ballad, 


the elegy, the occasional poem. 
2. Discuss and contrast the Rose and the Tower as emblems in Yeats!s poetry. 


6. Choose two of the following poems and show through close analysis how they 
are typical of a phase in Yeats's poetic life. 


"The Sorrow of Love" 

"Who Goes with Fergus?" 

"In the Seven Woods" 

"No Second Troy" 

"The Magi" 

"The Fisherman" 

"The Second Coming" 

"Among School Children" 

"Lapis Lazuli" 

"The Circus Animals! Desertion" 


2e Discuss Yeats! use of Irish legend and/or Greek mythology. 


7. Compare Yeats's treatment of Parnell with that of Joyce. 


8. Discuss "Under Ben Bulben" as a "last poem" which draws together Yeats's 


major themes. 








he 
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6. 


10. 


lo 


12. 





YEATS AND JOYCE - 2 
eles 
Discuss "The Dead" as a recapitulation and extension of the major themes 


in Dubliners. 
Choose two stories and discuss their place in the general design of Dubliners. 
Discuss Portrait as a novel of "education." 


How is the growth of Stephen's artistic personality reflected in the structure, 


imagery, and language of Portrait? 
Discuss the first three chapters of Ulysses as a "sixth chapter" of Portrait. 


Compare the aesthetic discussion in Portrait with the discussion of Shakespeare 
(the library episode) in Ulysses. Consider the episodes as parts of a novel, 


not as separate exercises in literary criticism. 


Discuss the functions of the various "styles" in Ulysses (i.e. the changes in 





language and form from chapter to chapter). 


Discuss the uses of Homeric correspondences in one or two chapters of Ulysses. 


"Ulysses is an epic of two races, Israelite-Irish." Discuss. 





Discuss the various meetings (or non-meetings) of Stephen and Bloom. 


Why did Joyce call Molly's monologue "the indispensable countersign to Bloom's 


passport to eternity"? 


Discuss the ways in which Ulysses extends or deforms the traditional English 


novele 


| 





102. THE EPIO TRADITION Mr, Mirollo 


Final Examination 


Thursday, August 11, 1977 


Discuss the establishment, development, and adaptation of the epic tradition with 


focus upon the following topics: 


l. The Bardie voice 
2». Oral and written composition 
3. The dilemma of the heroic code 
4e Shame and honor 
5. Guilt and grace 
6. Duels and combats 
7. Descents or ascents to other worlds 
8. Love, happy or unhappy 
9. Journeys and returns 
10. The image of the city--beseiged, entered, or destroyed 
ll. The m&chinery of the supernatural 
12. Messages, prophecies, signs, and portents 
NOTE: You should write three short essays, each devoted to discussion of one 


of the above topics. You should choose your examples from the six epics 


read this semester. If you prefer, in each of the essays you may apply 


your topic to a minimum of three epics, discussed in greater detail. 


Time: 3 hours 





> 
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#118. HAWTHORNE and MELVILLE Final Examination, 1977 - Mr. Holland 


Tnstructions: Three hours are allowed for the examination. Choose 


two questions,.one from "A" and. one from "B" below, 
and write & separate essay on each. Do not use the 


same texts in both essays, and do not use (except for 


brief reference if you want) The Blithedale Romance or 


Bi blyapudd au eie. 


WAT! 4 


Discuss the theme of "power" in Moby-Dick and the forms in which 


it is treated. 


Discuss the "ippational" in Moby-Dick and the forms in which it 


is treated. 
Discuss the function of "multiple points of view" in Moby-Dick 


and the ways in which they are defined or established. 


n 
"mp" 


Discuss the themes of writing and reading (or listening) in 


The House of the Seven Gables and The Confidence-Man. 


Discuss the theme of the "trip" in The Marble Faun. 


Discuss the theme of "isolation" in two works. by Hawthorne, 
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119. THE NOVEL AND ENGLISH SOCIETY Mr, Hunter 
Final Examination Friday, August 12, 1977 


Write an essay on three of the topics below, spending about 
an hour on each essay. Please remember to write legibly! 


1. The subtitle of Thackeray's Vanity Fair is "A Novel without a Hero." 
Which two novels, of the six we read this summer, might most appropriately 
have the same subtitle? 


2» Orwell wrote of Dickens that he has "wonderful gargoyles" (comic details, 
powerful characters, impressive scenes) but "rotten architecture" (little 
sense of structure or consistent theme). Is this a fair judgment of 
Hard Times? Of Orwell's own novel Coming Up for Air? 


3. Stevie dies in The Secret Agent, Leonard Bast in Howards End, little Phil 
in Point Counter Point. What is the significance of each death? 


4e Elinor Quarles: "I wish one day you'd write a simple straightforward story 
about a young man and a young woman who fall in love and get married and have 
difficulties, but get over them, and finally settle down." 
Write an essay explaining why two of our novelists have been unable to write 
"a simple straightforward story." 


5. Compare Conrad's attitude to Winnie Verloc with Dickens's attitude to 
Louisa Gradgrind, 


6. Mary Barton ends with an emigration to Canada, Howards End with a return to 
the country. Is either movement a satisfactory solution to the social problem 
posed in the novel? 








Trem 


AMERICAN REALISM Final Examination, 1977 - Mr. Holland 


doxes. OS E Three hours are allowed for the examination. Choose 


C2 





two questions and write a separate essay on each, 
Do not use the same texts in both essays, and do not 
r brief reference if you want) The Turn 


of the Screw or Pudd'nhead Wilson.at all. 


Define or describe "dramatic" elements in fiction, scuss the 
problems they present for 'realistic' writers, and discuss the 


treatment of dramatic material in two works assi ned in the course. 





Discuss the function of myth in fiction, the problems it presents 
for 'realistic! writers, and the use of myth in two works assigned 


Sum cn CNEC OD SOK. 


Discuss the various kinds of "type characters" in fiction, the 
problems they present for 'rea alistic' writers, and the treatment of 


€ 


type characters in two works assigned in the course, 


Discuss "point of view" in fiction and the ways the authors control 


it in two works assigned in the COMES ern 





T 145. THE MYTH OF AMERICA Mr, Bercoviteh 
) Final Examination Friday, August 12, 1977 


Answer all three questions. 
1. Write a letter to Miss Lonelyhearts from one of the following (with a short 
reply, if you like): 
ae Lucy, after her visit to the art gallery in N.Y.C. 
b. Homer, from prison 


r Ce Mr. Getz, after the funeral 


—a ue 
v 


2. Write an essay on one of the following subjects: 
EI ae The Education of Hester Prynne 
b. The Prairie; or, the Ambiguities 


c, Walden, A Story of the West 


3. Choose any one book you have not discussed above or treated in your term paper. 
Use this book as your main illustration in an introductory lecture to a course 
entitled "The Myth of America." Your lecture should concern itself with the 


meaning of myth as related to such terms as fiction, history, and dream. 











152, ENGLISH TRAGEDY TO 1642 Mre Seltzer 
Final Examination iugust, 1977 


READ CAREFULLY: This is a 3-hour exam. You may choose either to spend all your 
time on one of the following question-topics, or to divide your 
time (as you see best) between two of them. BRING THIS EXAM 
SHEET WITH YOU AT THE APPOINTED TIME; any notes taken in 
preparation for the exem may be on this sheet, but you should 
bring with you no other notes. You MAY bring any texts of plays 
(not criticism) you desire. 


(I) "The development of English tragedy in the Renaissance may be seen as 9 
gradual but definite movement toward the secularization of themes and characters 
which, only decades earlier--and certainly in the previous centuries--were 
theological and purely didactic in orientation and specific composition. Neverthe- 
less, even the great tragedies of the period by Shakespeare and his more talented 
contemporaries, which might be thought purely secular in tone, are pervaded by 

the elements and the meanings, implied or specific, of Christianity." 


Discuss, making reference to as many plays as you feel necessary to support your 
argument (you may, of course, agree or disagree with the statement); be as specific 
as possible in terms of events or characters in the plays--and do not simply 
paraphrase plots unless in doing so you are making a critical point about structure 
or narrative practice, 


(II) "In the composition of any play having ‘tragic! effect, the most important 
element of characterization may be said to be thescapability of the hero eventually 
to recognize not only an inner change in his own personality, but the ability to 
take responsibility for the previous action of the play--as it were, as though 

he had himself caused it. This capability, however, is easier to detect in some 
dramas than in others, and many Renaissance English tragedies, while not actually 
providing actual words in which the hero expresses such realization and respongi- 
bility, may be said to provide a powerful 'tragic! effect simply by depicting the 
downfall of an individual of magnitude." 


Discuss as required in the rubric for (I), above, 


(III) "The structural format of forms of romance stands behind the 'three- 
movement! structure of most Shakespearean tragedy. Upon examination, it will be 
found that all the major tragedies of Shakespeare take on a rhythm of action not 
unlike that of the generic form of romance, moving from danger and obfuscation of 
the truth, through & period of testing and questing, to a final time when self- 
realization or identifying is made possible because of the trials imposed upon the 
major figures of action. This point of ultimate identification of the self 
corresponds to the time when, in romantic-comic action, men and women can identify, 
in literal terms, that which had been previously lost, and which is now redis- 
covered, 


Discuss as required in the rubric for (I), above. 


(Gy) A distinction has been made in this course between dramatic speech which may 








emotions absolutely require it at the moment the words are spoken. Discuss your 
opinion of the validity of this distinction in modes of playwriting, giving 
examples from various texts which illustrate your arguments. NOTE that if you 
choose to write on this topic, you will need to bring your texts to the examination, 





ole 153. LITERATURE AND ART, I Mr, Mirollo 





| Final Examination Friday, August 12, 1977 
$t 
| Time: 3 hours 
É 
15 Fleming, Arts and Ideas, p. 195: Jan van Eyck, Giovanni Arnolfini and His Vife. 
yt 
yu World Masterpieces, p. 1631: Donne, "The Good Morrow" 
3" 
IT 
ska Compare and contrast the Van Eyck painting and the poem by Donne. 
aja Your essay should consist of three parts: 
635 b 
1. a description of the Van Eyck painting, 
= on S 
| 
| 2. a discussion of the Donne poem, and 
pe 3. a comparison and contrast of the Van Eyck and Donne. 
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The Bread Loaf School of English 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
A. Walton Litz 
The English Teacher's Burden 


August 13, 1977 


President Robison, Dr. Cubeta, members of the Board of Trustees, members of the 
Class of 1977, faculty, Bread Loafers, and welcomed guests: 

When Helen Maxson, on behalf of the senior class, asked me to address you 
this evening, I was honored and touched, but also a bit apprehensive. Like any 
conventional scholar and teacher I prefer to work in familiar genres, and the 
commencement address is a form relatively new to me. On the only other occasion 
when I was asked to speak to a graduating class the person in charge was very 
clear about his expectations: "Keep it short. Keep it simple. And for God's 
sake don't talk about literature!” But that formula was of little use on this 
occasion, since if Bread Loaf is anything it is talk about literature; and I hope 
our guests will forgive me for indulging in such talk this evening. 

Looking elsewhere for a model, I re-read the recent speeches by Professor 
Mirollo and Professor Hanning, but received little comfort there. When I taught 
at Columbia in the late 1950s the view from Morningside Heights was somber and 
flat, bathed in the dull rays of high seriousness. Obviously things there have 
changed for the better. The territory ahead as viewed by Mirollo and Hanning is 
a sparkling Mediterranean landscape of wit and sophistication, shot through with 
classical allusions and foreign tags. Occasionally I felt as if I were experienc- 
ing the notes to The Waste Land as orchestrated by Woody Allen. Brilliant and 
cogent performances, but ones that defied imitation. Nothing to build on there. 

I next turned to George Anderson's genial history of Bread Loaf, The First 
Fifty Years, only to discover with some alarm that the commencement addresses of 


the past were almost always distinguished performances, “thoughtful, witty, 





- 
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invariably appropriate, and often most ingenious." I read with mounting dismay 
of the address delivered in pentameter couplets; of momentous remarks on the 
theory of education; of profound statements about the nature of poetry. Perhaps 
most daunting of all was George's account of the 1958 speaker, who arrived at 

the podium only to discover that his carefully-prepared script had disappeared, 
and in its place lay a copy of the address that Elizabeth Drew had delivered five 
years before. Of such anecdotes are anxiety dreams made, especially when one is 
told that the 1958 speaker, "literally without blinking, launched into a brilliant 
extempore address, of just the right length and with just the appropriate touch." 
The final crusher was George Anderson's comment: "seldom had there been a better 
illustration of the virtues of an old professional as superior to those of the 
gifted amateur." The only comfort George could offer me was the example of the 
1965 speaker, described laconically as the "one glaring exception" in this cata- 
logue of triumphs.  Intrigued, I quizzed our director, who told me that the 
offending talk lasted one hour and fifteen minutes, and called into question some 
of George Anderson's most cherished ideas about education. I can assure you that 
tonight I won't offend in either of these ways. 

In seeking perspective on our Bread Loaf experience, I think it helps to 
remember that a ghostly visitor from one hundred years ago would be puzzled by 
our very existence. The organized study of English and American literature was 
a late-comer to the academic scene, and in 1877 only a few Germanic philologists 
and a few professors of belles-lettres could have been taken as prototypes for 
the thousands who now crowd every convention of the Modern Language Association. 
Unlike the other branches of academic life, the study of national literatures 
stemmed from no clear traditions in the ancient or medieval or Renaissance worlds. 
It was a modern creation, the product of a rather curious evolution, and that 


evolution is worth some thought. The real contours of literary study emerged 


in the late nineteenth century, and under conditions which encouraged nationalistic 
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and scientific aims. We should remember that the B.A. in English was not intro- 
duced at Oxford (or, as our director prefers to call it, "Bread Loaf East") until 
1896, and then over violent objections. What will they do, "chatter about 
Shelley?", asked one distinguished opponent, and the puzzle of what that chatter 
should be is still with us. It's also worth remembering that the term "literature, 
as we have been using it this summer on this mountain, was described by the Oxford 
English Dictionary in 1908 as "of very recent emergence both in England and France.’ 
The world of Northrop Frye and Lionel Trilling, which we think of as so fixed and 
solid, is a very new world indeed. As late as 1932 T. S. Eliot, of all people, 
was musing in an appendix to his Harvard lectures, The Use of Poetry and the Use 
of Criticism, whether "the attempt to teach students to appreciate English litera- 
ture should be made at all; and with what restrictions the teaching of English 
literature can rightly be included in any academic curriculum, if at cub. s 

These reservations may seem quaint and antique to us now, but they deserve 
serious consideration, since they point up the fact that the study of English 
literature is by its nature different from other academic subjects. After all, 
great English and American literature was written and appreciated for centuries 
before it was ever studied, in our modern sense of that word. Readers could res- 
pond without university classes in How to Read, and writers could write without 
the dubious advantage of classes in creative writing. Why then, in the twentieth 
century, should the study of English literature stand at the very center of our 
Schools and universities? Why should intelligent men and women discuss it in 
almost Yeatsian terms, as the center which must hold if our culture isn't to fly 
apart? Among the many and complicated reasons for this burden now placed on the 
teaching of literature, three stand out, one literary, one social, and the other 
(if I may use the word) religious. I would like to talk about these three reasons 


for & very few minutes, &s background to some final remarks on what I take to be 


Bread Loaf's special role. 





h) 


First, we study literature now because it demands that we do so. It is no 
accident that the first great writers to appear after English schools were formed, 
writers such as Pound and Eliot, should have thought of themselves as pedagogues. 
We like to romanticize past ages as times when culture was unified and coherent, 
and there is obviously a danger in doing this; but few would deny that in the 
centuries before the nineteenth century an elite reading audience possessed special 
reading skills derived from their classical education and shared experience. I 
believe Wordsworth was the first writer to proclaim that poets must create their 
own audiences, a signal that the natural audience for poetry was already in de- 
cline in Wordsworth's time. The present-day student probably commands more know- 
ledge than his counterpart in eighteenth-century England or America, but he and 
his companions do not share knowledge of the same things. The formal study of 
English and American literature was, in part, & response to the decline of a 
natural audience for literature. 

This decline was, paradoxically, the other side of an historical development 
few of us would regret: the spread of literacy and the democratization of society, 
The arts are by nature elitist, and the making of a poem, as Edmund Wilson once 
observed, is a thoroughly totalitarian process. Weak images are ruthlessly 
annihilated, crude rhythms suppressed, and everything sacrificed for a single 
purpose. Such a relentlessly self-centered process needs interpretation and 
justification in a democratic society. So upon the new teachers of literature 
fell the hard task of creating and sustaining under democratic conditions an 
audience which could both understand and profit from the artifacts of high culture. 
Even the English language itself, which for over two hundred years had been the 
mainstay of tolerant and conservative government, seemed threatened by the various 
Literacies and sub-literacies of mass society, which became more and more powerful 
as the nineteenth century wore to a close. Wo wonder those early teachers of 


English felt a mission in their defense of "the tongue that Shakespeare spoke": 
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consciously they thought of themselves as interpreters who maintained access to 
the great works of literature they knew and loved, but unconsciously they were 
defending the conservative linguistic base of a stable society. 

So the teaching of national literatures grew out of a double need to maintain 
a literate audience and to preserve the social usefulness of language. This latter 
need was doubly acute in England and the United States, where -- in contrast to 
France -- language had always been allowed to evolve naturally and easily, with 
few rules and restrictions. Surveys tell us that the average Frenchman reads no 
books, but has a passionate concern for the clarity and precision of his language. 
In France, the ability to speak and write well was, until quite recently, admired 
and valued at every level of society. A pride in correctness of language was part 
of the national heritage. Our heritage, of course, is quite different. In making 
his great dictionary Dr. Johnson firmly rejected the idea of a learned academy 
dedicated to keeping English pure, preferring instead that the language develop in 
natural ways. But the headlong social changes of the nineteenth century threatened 
this gradual evolution of language, itself a symbol of social stability. So to 
the teacher's job of explaining that in literature which had once needed no ex- 
planation was added the task of preserving & coherent and useful language under 
the conditions of a pluralistic democracy. 

These burdens may seem large enough, but I think the twentieth-century 
teacher of literature bears an even greater one. Quite simply, the study of 
literature has become the repository or ash-can for all those questions of value 
and cultural continuity posed by a secular democracy. The Arnoldian notion that 


literature, poetry, language can take the place of lost certainties is our greatess 


burden. 





The earth, for us, is flat and bare. 
There are no shadows anywhere. 


Poetry exceeding music must take the place 
Of empty heaven and its hymns. 


Thus Wallace Stevens. And of all academics, teachers of literature have been 
least hesitant to speak of values, of what matters, in a barren world. Because 
the writers we love and teach spoke openly of such things, we feel we must do so 
too -- and in a time when other disciplines have contracted and specialized, 
philosophy (until very recently) becoming more technical, history more quantita- 
tive, and so forth. As a result, the teacher of English finds himself talking in 
a rather unbuttoned way about all the problems of politics, ethics, and society. 
How many of us have had the experience of discussing large problems of knowledge 
and belief with & novel in front of us, while the philosophy teacher down the 


hall is refusing to entertain any but linguistic questions, and the teacher of 


religion -- who hasn't looked at the King James version of the Bible in twenty 
years -- is babbling about esoteric Buddhism. No wonder we hate the word 
"relevance": history has forced us to deal with it. 


I certainly don't want to romanticize the difficulties of this mixed role 
that has been thrust upon us, since most of us enjoy what we do and believe in 
its importance. But we do need help and re-assurance, and Bread Loaf provides 
both in large measure. Its first gift is a sense of place, something itself so 
rare in these times as to be worth, in the words of the Michelin guide, à special 
detour. The Middlebury faculty members who met in 1919 across the river, in & 
small clearing, and decided that Joseph Battell's awkward legacy could best be 
used for & school of English, were responding to the conventional Victorian notion 
that mountains and natural scenery are conducive to sublime thoughts and literary 
study. What they could not have anticipated was that the place, like all good 


places, would have its own local genius. It takes no plasticized poems beside 


sawdust paths to tell us that this place was for many years Robert Frost's 
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mountain, and that he left part of himself in the look of things. To live in the 
midst of the landscape of some of America's greatest poems is an education in 
itself, and the kind of education Frost most admired, for it leads to an instinct- 
ive grasp of style. And style is what the teaching and reading of literature is 
all about, if we take Frost's use of the word: a way of seeing which becomes part 
of how we think, feel, write, and speak. 

Taking "style" in this broad sense, I would say that it is based on humility, 
tact, and a sense of what we cannot do as well as a sense of what we can. And Bread 
Loaf as a place contributes powerfully to this necessary humility and tactfulness. 
When surrounded by nature's exquisite sense of proportion, it is more difficult to 
use jargon or to make overbearing claims for the critical imagination. The besettir 
sin of contemporary literary study is arrogance, & belief that the literary eritic 
can systematize the unruly world of literary experience or turn criticism itself 
into a high form of literature. We are ringed about by "strong" critics who tell 
"weak" poets how to write their poems; by arrogant gurus who read "texts," not 
books; by transatlantic dandies who "deconstruct" literature into sterile patterns 
and look to the mandarins of other languages for their models. By their style ye 
shall know them, a style at once prolix, knowing, and opaque. It is difficult to 
imagine such a style flourishing in the Bread Loaf landscape, and it is no accident 
that its exponents operate in some of America's grubbier cities. If our summers 
here do nothing but moderate our arrogance and make us aware that literary study 
is always after the fact, our late and imperfect reaction to what writers create 
out of instinct and immediate need, then they will have been more than worthwhile. 

What Frost seems to be saying in his essays and poems on education is thas 
literature has a social and therapeutic function in making us aware of objects 


other than ourselves. Our first responses to works of literature are like first 


love: we see ourselves in what we read, Narcissus charmed by his own image. 
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The trick of literary instruction is to make us aware of poems or novels or plays 
as objects in themselves, with their own distinct personalities, to make us self- 
conscious without spoiling our sense of wonder or personal involvement. We can, 
of course, never completely know what it was like to live in another time or place, 
to be another self: that is the illusion of historical criticism. On the other 
hand, to reduce all literary experience to our own terms is grotesque. We must 
always temper our own reactions with a sense of something "other," and in this 
constant accommodation between our own egos and those other possible worlds we 
perceive in literature, style is the key. It is how we balance the inner and outer 
worlds, and it should lead to writing which is transparent and free from preten- 
sion. It is no accident that the critics we value most -- Dryden, Johnson, 
Coleridge, Arnold, Eliot -- were masters of transparent styles. If the Bread Loaf 
environment acts as an antidote to jargon and inflated rhetoric, then it has 
helped us to handle one of our greatest burdens. 

Another gift of Bread Loaf is its enforced isolation. I am not thinking 
in this connection of anything grand or Wordsworthian, nor do I agree with a 
former Bread Loaf faculty member that all good things come out of solitude. I am 
thinking of the simple fact that we must make do with a limited library of our 
own choosing. Over the past century literary study has become dependent on the 
great research library, the computer, the Xerox machine -- the technology of 
learning -- and none of us would wish to give up this technology for too long. 
But it strikes me as healthy that we should try, for a few weeks during a few 
summers, to live without any of these easy supports. Bread Loaf forces us to be 
selective, and to think carefully about what we really need. The process begins 
each winter, when the faculty must decide on a few books essential to each course, 
and continues through the summer when the casual desire for "another source” can 


lead to considerable fuss and complication. Erich Auerbach once confessed that 
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he could never have written Mimesis, his great study of European realism, if he 
had not been isolated in Istanbul during the war without the distractions of a 
vast research library. Our literary technology, like all technologies, threatens 
to become unnecessarily complex, and I find it a positive good that we must -- if 
only for & little while -- discover if we can live with what we know, and with 
nothing else. This enforced purity is & blessing, and I can think of few places 
where the basic strategy of the New Criticism -- the direct encounter with the 
naked poem -- can be carried out in such a natural way. Such a strategy contri- 
butes once again to humility, since we soon realize that we do not criticize the 
poem, the poem criticizes us. In contrast to its order and completeness, we can 
only be made acutely aware of the incompleteness and poverty of our own lives. 
This mention of the New Criticism inevitably calls to mind the Bread Loaf 
faculty, and since George Anderson's roster of Bread Loaf teachers and lecturers 
ends (providentially) before the tenure of the present faculty, I think I can 
speak of it with some objectivity. In brief, no summer school of English had & 
more distinguished faculty than Bread Loaf did during its first fifty years. To 
call the role of teachers and visiting lecturers -- Mark Van Doren, Malcolm 
Cowley, Harry Levin, Allen Tate, Francis Fergusson, Donald Davidson, Theodore 
Morrison, Elizabeth Drew, Robert Spiller, Irving Howe, Saul Bellow, R. FP. 
Blackmur, John Berryman, Cleanth Brooks, Frank Kermode, Carlos Baker, Lawrence 
Thompson, Reuben Brower, Wylie Sypher, Martin Price, Harold Bloom -- is to rehearse 
the history of literary study in this country over the past half-century. The 
list is a tribute to the wisdom of the School's directors, and if we look for a 
pattern in the names, one soon becomes clear. American literature was taught 
here when it was still fighting for a place at most institutions; comparative 
literature was introduced before it became accepted nationally. Some of the best 
of the New Critics were teaching here before they became household names, and =- 


as I have suggested -- their style was especially congenial to the place. 
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Scanning the lists of faculty and courses, I am struck by how closely the School 
has followed the changing methods and subjects of literary study without becoming 
modish or merely fashionable. Even during the late 1960s and early 1970s, when 
teachers of literature were disgracing themselves in so many ways, expressing their 
own anxieties and frustrations under the guise of social concern -- even then 
Bread Loaf stuck to a sane and traditional curriculum, and weathered those bad 
times with comparative ease. This was mainly the result of Bread Loaf's special 
character: unlike most schools, where part of the job is to defend or rationalize 
literary study, Bread Loaf attracts only those who are convinced of the value of 
what they are doing. We are all up to the same thing, we find it easy and natural 
to spend our days talking about literature. I can remember that when I first 
arrived at Bread Loaf in 1970, it had all the appearances of a Rest and Recupera- 
tion camp: faculty and students, exhausted by a year of tensions on their 
campuses, were slowly piecing themselves back together in an atmosphere where 
committees have never been needed because the usual distinctions between students 
and teachers simply do not exist, and where administration learned to keep a 
"low profile" long before that awful term was invented. 

There is, of course, something unreal -- or perhaps I should say too real -- 
&bout the intensity and singleness of this purely literary experience. As Frost 
never ceases to tell us, education by literature is only one form of education. 
Most of the time we walk easily the unpainted shore, and are content to teke the 
world as anything but poetry. However, it seems to me a healthy thing thet ve 
should from time to time abandon our diverse lives and escape into a common world 
of literature, if only because it gives us the opportunity to discover whet 
literature can give and what it cannot give, to probe the limits of what Frost 
calls "literary belief." I think we soon discover that, except for a few extra- 


ordinary people who live in words or music, literature is not a substitute for 
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anything else: it cannot take the place of religion, or morality, or human love, 
and if we don't possess those things we must -- as T. S. Eliot once candidly ob- 
served -- simply do without them. This discovery itself is of major importance, 
since it helps us to set the limits of what we can and cannot do as teachers of 
literature. We simply cannot handle many of the burdens thrust upon us by the 
cultural changes of the past century, and it is time we acknowledged this. Litera- 
ture with a capital "L," like Art with a capital "A," was essentially a nineteenth- 
century invention, a substitute for lost pieties, and we are the inheritors of this 
extraordinary claim. I recently served on an evaluation committee for a prestigious 
college, where every freshman is required to take & seminar designed to introduce 
him or her to some "discipline." Turning the pages of the freshman announcement, 
every seminar seemed to fall logically into place until I came to English, where a 
conventional seminar on Milton jostled for attention with seminars on science fic- 
tion, culture and society, the literature of childhood, women and revolution, and 
something billed as "an exploration of the interface between science and poetry." 
The motto seems clear: if it won't fit anywhere else, give it to the English 
teacher. Clearly what we need if we are to make our lives bearable and our teach- 
ing truly professional is & sense of what literature can and cannot do, and this 
Bread Loaf naturally provides. 

What literature can do -- at least the largest claim I would be willing to 
make -- is give us a point-of-view, or rather many provisional points-of-view: 
call them beliefs if you like. To use & favorite metaphor of the modern writers, 
literature gives us a series of non-Euclidean geometries which enable us to construc 
the world in fresh ways. By making us self-conscious about our own emotions, and 
conscious of personalities other than our own, it has & certain therapeutic power. 


And, in its clear structure and riddling language, literature satisfies two of 
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our deepest needs, the need for order and the need for mystery. To see things 
for a moment in a new perspective, without forgetting that we live in constant 
change, must be a good in itself. At least Wallace Stevens thought so, and in 
one of his very last poems he says it with total simplicity, always a sign of 
truth. He is remembering a visit to Vermont made in his youth, over fifty years 
before, where the view from a mountain-top gave him a momentary sense of 


completeness. The poem is called "July Mountain." 


We live in a constellation 

Of patches and of pitches, 

Not in a single world, 

In things well said in music, 

On the piano, and in speech, 

As in a page of poetry -- 
Thinkers without final thoughts 

In an always incipient cosmos, 

The way, when we climb a mountain, 
Vermont throws itself together. 





